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IN A ROSE GARDEN. 


A HUNDRED years from now, dear heart, 
We will not care at all; 
It will not matter then a whit, 
The honey or the gall. 
The summer days that we have known 
Will all forgotten be and flown ; 
The garden will be ove: wh 
Where now the roses fall. 


A hundred years from now, dear heart, 
We will not mind the pain ; 

The throbbing crimson tide of life 
Will not have left a stain. 

The song we sing ther, dear, 

Will mean no more t! means a tear 
Amid a summer rain. 


A hundred years from now, dear heart, 
The grief will all be o’er ; 

The sea of care will surge in vain 
Upon a careless shore. 

The glasses we tun down to-day 

Here at the parting of the way : 

We will be wineless just as they, 
And will not mind it more. 


A hundred years from now, dear heart, 
We'll neither know nor care 

What came of all life’s bitterness 
Or followed love’s despair. 

Then fill the glasses up again, 

And kiss me through the rose leaf rain ; 

We'll build one castle more in Spain, 
And dream one more dream there. 


———————e 
SHOULD A HUSBAND OPEN HIS 
WIFE’S LETTERS? 


, sae “Has a husband the right to open a wife's 
letters 

Blinks (a lawyer): “Certainly, sir, certainly; open all 
you please.” 

Well, here is a letter my wife has written to your 
wife, aud handed me to deliver. I feel pretty sure there's 
something unpleasant in it about me, I wish you’d open 
it, and if there is just burn it up.” 

“Humph! Does my wife know your wife is going to 
write to her P” 

“ Yes.” 

“And if my wife doean’t.get this letter she'll find it 
out, won't she P” 

“ Of course.” 

“On second thoughts, I believe there is a new law 
which makes it a criminal offence to open a wife's 
letters, I conldn’ttake the risks, sir; indeed I couldn't.” 


——-_<+- $<. 
WHAT TO DO WITH OUR HANDS, 


It is sometimes interesting to observe the awkward 
rse men make of their hands at formal indoor assem- 
blages of the two wexes. To the large number, these 
members are @ positive encumbrance, and every device 
8 resorted to in order to find employment for them. 

During the reigns of Louis KIV., XV. and XVI, 
when the elegancies of high life were studied in the 
TMinutest, 
matter of grave concern. 
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The enuff-box endured until the early years of the 

i tury; but since it passed away the 
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he beacon of salvation is at last in sight through 
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DUST THAT WATER RAISES, 


THERE is a salt dust which rises from sea spra 
impregnating everything, even filling one’s mouth wit 
a saline taste. 

While the sun shines this deposit, like the dew on 
land, is less active and perceptible; but to walk the 
deck at night is to become covered with a thin coating 
of salt dust so fine as to be hardly noticeable, but which 
in time becomes sufficiently crystallised to be obvious 
to the eye. 

The officer who takes his night watch on the bridge 
will testify to this fact, and his cabin steward will tell 
you that he has often to resort to something more potent 
than an ordinary brush to cleanse clothing which has 
been exposed to sea dust. 


, 
SITTING DOWN TO WALK. 


THE Western Indians, although not fond of work, do 
not approve of indolent white men. The “heap good 
white man,” in their estimation, is the white man who 
works hard; and to sit by and watch him as he toils 
reems to afford them never-fuiling pleasure. 

Some young “ warriors ” of the Blackfoot tribe sat in 
the shade one day watching a group of labourers who 
were constructing a grade for a branch railway in 
Montana, U.S. They were commenting upon the workmen 
and their work, when a bicyclist, the firat they had ever 
seen, came riding along the newly completed grade. 
He had left the train at the last station, and was 
going to the fort a little farther on. 

The Indians watched the wheelman without a word 
until he passed beyond a knoll that hid him from view 
—then they expressed their sentiments concerning 
him : 


se No good white man!” one remarked. 


“No,” answered another, with great scorn, “ heap lazy 
white man—sits down to walk!” 
of oo 
WHY TITLED PEOPLE LIVE FOR 
NOTHING, 


*“ You would be astonished if you knew the number 
of letters I receive at the beginning of every season 
from titled people who propose to stay at my hotel, 
entirely at my expense, during the holidays,” said the 
proprietor of a South-coast hotel in the course of a con- 
versation the writer had with him recently. 

“So many Americans and merchants from the 
Midlands who have made their piles hope to scrape up 
acquaintances which may lead to the marriages of their 
daughters with aristocrats, during the summer season, 
that the way in which they select their hotel is to see 
what titled persons are staying where they wish to go, 
and the hotel at which there are the most promising 
titles and names is invariably the one selected by them, 
while they make a point of indulging in every extrava- 
gance just to prejudice their victims in their favow, 
and exhibit to them their wealth. . . 

“ The aristocracy know this full well,and impecunious 
baronets are especially willing to take advantage of it. 
They know the value of their titles to us as trade 
advertisements, and many of them their summer 
holidays at good hotels absolutely free in this way. 
Rich merchants are the Reople who make hotels pay, 
and we proprietors know that nothing attracts these so_ 
well as the names and titles of bachelor baronets, 
hence we are generally quite willing to entertain these 

jeer pro . 
cs fare this year received upwards of forty such 
from brokendown swells, baronets, and military men 
down at the heel, and it is not an easy task to decide 
off-hand which to select. Of course they will want 
the best of everything ; indeed, it must be given to them, 
or they would probably move off to a rival hotel and 
take their following with them, which would be 
disastrous for me. They must have the best suite, the 
best wines, the best cigare—rin fact, whatever they want, 
and no limit must be put upon anything. 

“ Yes, it is ive, but ence has taught us 
that the expendi is a profitable one. A title 
will attract when nothing else will, and so it to be 
done at any cost.” 
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ARCHER, the celebrated jockey, was riding in a 
steeplechase, his mount being a horse called Fatigue. 
The man was fond of the horse, who returned his 
affection with liberal interest. At the last fence the 
horse fell and broke his leg. Archer, though of course 
thrown, fell away from the 
horse, and was not badly hurt. 


The pathetic scene which 
followed is described by 
“Vogue’’: 


As Archer realised what had 
befallen the horse he murmured: 
“Poor old chap—that’s your 
last run!” 

He started away to deliver 
news of the accident and arrange 
to have the horse shot, but was 

; stopped by hearing a whinny. 
Poor Fatigue could only lift his head, but he was looking 
after and calling the rider he loved so well. Archer 
returned to the horse, and sitting down on the turf 
took the poor creature's head in his lap, and sent a boy 
with a ent for what was necessary. Meanwhile the 
horse lay still, except for an occasional spasm of pain. 

The owner Bg weapons arrived, and at once regretfully 
acknowledged the necessity for the killing. A pistol 
was produced, and then arose the question who should 

rform the act of mercy. Archer was asked to do it. 

is reply was characteristic : 

“ No, no, I can’t do it.” 

No one wanted to shoot poor Fatigue. A small boy 
finally volunteered, if no one else would, but he'd “a 
heap ruther not.” When the pistol was finally given 
him his. small hands trembled so that Archer took the 
weapon from him, saying : 

“You're nervous, lad ; you'll bungle it. He shan’t 
have his pain added to. He'll never know what put 
him out of his misery.” 
Addressing the horse, he 
added: “If I wasn’t fond 
of you I couldn't bring 
myself to do it; but you 
shan’t run risks of being 
hurt more.” 

With one hand he 
caressed the horse’s head, 
with the other he put the 
pistol to the forehead. 

“Good-bye, Fatigue, old chap, good-bye,” and he 
pulled the trigger. 

Fatigue hardly struggled, but settled down dead, 
with his head still on his favourite rider's lap; and 
Archer sat quite still till the last quiver was over, his 
head bowed, and did not notice that the red was staining 
his clothes. 


Aunt (laboriously darning her nephew's pair of 
socks): “ Well, Jack, I really think that one of these 
days prize-fighting will be abolished. I see that in one 
of the latest encountera they used two-ounce gloves 
instead of those great cruel things.” 


et 8 


Rieut Acarn.—Teacher: “Give me the solution of 
the following problem: Two cyclists start from the 
same point, the first going at twenty miles an hour, 
starting at midday, and the second at fifteen miles, 
starting half-an-hour later; where will they meet?” 

Small Boy: “ At the first public-house.” 


The Character from the Handwriting, 
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HOSE of the readers of P.W. who wish to have their 

characters told should forward a specimen of their 

4 hand-writing upon an unruled sheet of paper with 
their signature and full address. 

With this should be inclosed six stamps and a stamped 
and addressed envelope. All letters should be marked 
“ GrarHocoeist,” and forwarded to Pearson’s Weekly 
Buildings, Henrietta Street, London, W.C, 
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A GAMBLE FOR LiKE. 


By ALDER Cake. 
As told by an ex-Colonel of the Guards. 


Ir is of the policy of the directors of Monte 
Carlo to keep the gaming-rooms at a temperature which 
is stifling. For my own however, my distressful 
condition was not due to the lack of open windows. It 
had nothing to do with the crowd that exhausted the air 
or the myriads of li hts which consumed what the 
living beings left. the thermometer registered 
freezing point I still should have burned. The perspi- 
ration streamed down my forehead and stood out in 
beads on my hands. In truth I was in a sorry plight 
as I sat there on the verge of ruin with my last stake 
crushed in my palm and a hundred eyes turned on me 
in curiosity. 

For the first time in my life I deliberated. The 
money that I held in my hand waa all I had in the 
world; the remnant of a prodigious fortune that had 
vanished. There were two courses open to me and 
betwean these two I hesitated. I could change my 
notes into gold and phny like others played in single 
louis, in little piles of ee in driblets which earned 
driblets, or, and indeed this was the only course that I 
really had in mind, I could play the limit and either lose 
like a sportsman loses or win back what was gone in the 
manner in which I and my fine capital had parted 


com ; 

The bamilistion of having hesitated made pride 
decide the matter for me. I knew well enough that the 
crowd which crushed round the table were chiefly there 
to s°e me play, and even at that anxious moment I 
laughed to myself because, poor simpletons, they still 
call me the “ Lucky Englishman.” ey bad seen me 
win but they had not noticed me lose. It is ever like 
that at Monte Carlo. 

The croupier had taken the cards in his hand and 
threw a glance round the table. With a fine air of 
indifference I tossed my notes across the cloth on to 


watch the cards as they 
fell. My whole body was 
in a bath of va . I 
orehead and 


a of every 
quelled the insolent hope that 
made me already see the croupier’s rake pushing my 
winnings over the table to me. I fought with myeelf, 
I tried to yield myself to despair, I even pushed my 
chair back and half roee from my seat. 

Still I dared not look. Su ly, after an interval 
which nppeecet to have lasted an eternity, the croupier 
called: “ te-quatre!” I could hear the click of his 
fingers as be went on dealing. My heart stopped beat- 
ing. I looked across at the familiar face opposite, and 
smiled stupidly, and then: 

«“ Trente-et-un—rouge gagne.” 

I laughed shortly to myself and rose from the table 
conscious of nothing except a desire to reach the open 
air and to breathe ly- For all that I retained my 
composure admirably. It was not like me to make a 
ecene, and if a whisper went round the table after I left 
that the “ Lucky Englishman ™ had been hard hit, I will 
warrant that not one of those who saw me leave the 
room but wished themselves in my shoes. 

Yet it is not good for a man to be tried too hard. 
Going down the stepe with a jaanty air, and a nod to 
the waiters, who touched their hate to me, I felt a hea 
alap on the back from behind. It was some cub wi 
his wisdom teeth yet to cut and manners to learn. On 
my word I was not then in a mood to be touched. 

“ What is your tip for to-night, you lucky dog,” said 
he with his lisping air, and his pink and white face on 


: 0 gardens and put a bullet through your 
brains,” said I. And with that I strode down the steps 
and left him curling his moustache, and muttering things 
that I did not hear. 

Bat, after all, it was the nearest thing to a tip that I 
had to give. I was half minded to follow my own advice, 
and, in fact, what other course is there for a man who 
has ruined himeelf, and has only his own stupid shoulders 
on which to lay the blame. For all that I give you my 
word I did not quite relish the notion. 
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Leaning against the wall, I went through my pockets 
one by one. I searched in every nook and corner. It 
is desperate work, by my troth, when what eo do not 
find in your pockets is what you will not find an here 
else in the world. I had not a coin upon me, and, since 
I had driven from Nice that afternoon, as rich men 
drive, I had not even a ticket to take me back by rail. 

“Tf I am to reach home to-night I must needs walk as 
many a ruined gambler has walked before,” I said to 
myself, thinking glumly of the good twelve miles that 
lay between me and my bed, for it was never ee habit 
to look far abead. It was necessary that I should have 
somewhere to sleep whether my purse was full or 
empty. As to the future, it 
could look after itself. 

It will be seen I had already 
dismissed the distasteful 
thought of taking my own life. 
I would live if it were only to 
avenge myself on the tables, 
and, in truth, they seemed like 
some living monster, some 
prodigious horror, who gloated 
over one’s losses and felt 
chagrin at one's gains. 

With thoughts like this in 
my mind, I turned and eet off 
at a round down the hill. 
As I turned, a shadow started 
out of the gloom, and I heard 
someone walking fast in my 
rear, as, indeed, one had need 
to walk if they wished to keep 


up with me. 
At first I paid no heed to 
the matter. The road was 


broad enough for two, and I— 
a soldier of fortune and once 
Colonel in Her Majesty's 
Horse—was not one to lightly 
give way to fear. Yet when I had left the town, when 
the lighted villas and terraced gardens vanished behind 
me, and still there were unmistakable sounds of some 
one dogging my steps, I grew wrath at this intrusion 
on my solitude, and halted, thinking to have it out with 
this importunate creature, who thus chose to shadow 


my movements. 
The man, whoever it might be and whatever his busi- 
d yards down the hill which 


nega, was still a good hun 
we were climbing. 

T could see him as clearly as I might by daylight, his 
figure silhouetted against the white road, which wound 
tortuously along the mountain side. No sooner had I 
stopped, however, than he, too, came to a 8 ill, and 
the next moment was swallowed up in the blackness of 
the trees and rocks beside him. 

For five minutes and perhaps more I waited, and 
then, with a laugh, I resumed my journey, throwing an 
occasional glance over my shoulder; for, though I feared 
no man, I had no wish to be shot from behind like 
an ox. 

Highway robbery and even murder are common 
enough in the vicinity of Monte Carlo, and I made no 
doubt that this poor, skulking creature thought to 
berich himself at my expense. Perhaps he had heard 
of my fame, and how I, three times in one month, had 
broken the bank at Monte Carlo. 

“ He is welcome to all he can get,” eaid I to myself, 
and with that I fell to thinking of other things, 
although I kept my wits about me and my ears open. 

Though I have travelled far in my time, though I 
know the glories of Japan and the wondrous colouring 
of the Sandwich Isles, yet I can call to mind no scenery 
more beautiful than this wild tract of country between 
Monaco and Nice. I like it by day, but I love it best 
by night. And, strange as it may sound, I never felt 
ita influence more strongly than I did that night— 


ruined, dis: pres over to despair, and in danger 
ae | life, though of the four that counted least 
with me. 


On one side the mountains rose abruptly into the 
illimitable depth of sky, on the other they fell at first 
with precipitous rushes, and lowering them- 
selves more gradually into the sea that leg 5 
the dark masses of rock a hundred feet and more we 


Here and there the fir-clad heights, with their silver 
sheen, had been coaxed into fertile groves that 


scented the road, the yellow clusters of fruit distinct 
against the foliage in that unwavering moonlight, or 
the drowsy remnant of a summer torrent crept down a 
hoary chasm with a faint splashing sound that seemed 
like an echo of the Mediterranean below. As each 
freeh spur was crossed a fresh bay lay revealed, the 
crescent of the coast line clearly marked and dotted 
with the lights of houses, while behind rose up a 
lengthened vista of fresh mountains for ever peeping 
over each other's heads. 

In truth, though each bay meant a tantalising detour, 
I was giad enough to see those lights, for a walk like 
that makes every sign of human habitation weloome, 
and, in fact, there was something uncanny about this 
shadow 
d. 


well be 
vr Rel 


dy. 


Spec pina tg mi a 


ing after me, never coming nearer, but 


WEEK ENDING 
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‘orm:dable iron railings on the other. Immediate y |. 
front the roadtunnelledfortwenty or thirt rrr k 
a bold spur of the mountain, and while still at a cons:.] z 
able distance I distinguished several figures movin: iy 
the mouth of what from where I stood appeared, inf. 
to be a gigantic cavern. It is no shame to confess that 
my breath came more quickly at the sight. My han } 
felt instinctively for the revolver, without which I \;, 
too old a bird to travel. Drawing the weapon from iy 
pocket, I stood for a moment to examine it Ly the ]i_1), 
of the moon. Three chambers only were loaded, tit | 
had no doubt that three bullets would be en. ¢, 
teach these rascally cut-throats that for once they | eal 
been unfortunate in the choice of a victim. a 

In the danger which now faced me I did not f. 
moment lose my nerve. On the contrary, as I moral 
cautiously forward I found myself immersed}. 
wonder at the forethought with which this trap 1.1 
been laid for a belated passenger, the more surpri-in:: 
since it was highly improbable that anyone currvins . 
large sum of money would select such a lonely 1: wll wl 
this late hour of the night. In the mils: of ay 
speculations, however, a very plausible exp'anation leiys 
upon me. 

The brigands no doubt had seen me pass by thi 
afternoon, and had anticipated that I should return in 
the same way during the course of the eveniny. Xu.) 
being the case it was clear that they were prepay dt. 
deal not only with me, but with my coch:, a retleesin 
which brought little consolation to me. 

A low whistle from behind sent these thew 
dancing out of my bead, and brought my fine-r in 
lace on the trigger. I, who a few hours letuin 
been actually contemplating suicide; I, to who. 
future was devoid of promise, was determired to-el. iy 


life dearly. 
The si, was repeated twice, but though I strsin.! 
my ears I could hear no response. The figures whiet. { 


had already discerned at the mouth of the tune! hil 
disappeared. It was evident that these fellows exy--tod. 
by the suddenness of their attack. to overp we inv | 
without resistance. And, my word for it, they had bol 

their plans well. 

All this time I had been moving on steadily. throwing 
a quick glance over my shoulder now and then zt tur 
creeping shadow bebind me, which was now advancin: 
more rapidly. : 

“Tf this fellow comes nearer,” I thought to mvs-it | 
with a grim smile, “he s have a rest after his walk. 
which will last him till the Day of Judgment.” 

I stopped, and, leaning my back ayainst the ro. 
waited to see what turn affairs would take. Emluidai-| 
no doubt by the proximity of his confederates, the tin 
now advanced less cautiously, and I could hear }:11 
panting as he came up the hill. 

i waited until he was within fifteen yards © 
then: 

“Stand,” I shouted, “or I shoot!” 

And with that I levelled my revolver. 

He wavered a moment, and then came on at a rin. I 
never wish for a better mark than this fellow made with 
the moonlight full on his white face, and the white shirt 
which showed beneath his open jacket, and bad it not 
been for a sudden shout bebind me as I fired, be woul 
have fallen where my bullet struck bim. insteal «t 
staggering on a few paces and then reeling sideways 
oo the railings, and dropping in a shapeless heap «on 

e ground, 

But, in truth, I had no time to lament this inarti-te 
handiwork. Almost before I could turn three fresh 
assailants were upon me. The first I shot through the 
shoulder, and he fell howling at my feet, and the seconil 
I caught full under the chin, and sent him cursing and 

stumbling = over 

his comrades 

body, but three 

is more than any 

= one man cil 

tackle. and I re 

ceived a blow on 

¢ the back of my head 

— which made me /ite 

the dust and see stars 

in greater number than 
ever I hope to see azain. 

In a moment I felt tw? 
knees pressing into my 
back, and two oa 

ipped my neck like + 
gl Half’ stunned as J 
was I manayed to struzs' 
for a while and thea sum’ 
thing fell acroes my forebead and I lay there like 02° 
dead. 


‘When I came to myself I found my hands born t 
behind and the cut-throats had stuffed my mouth wit 
a rag which made me feel sicker than ever thew 
blows had done. 


f meus 


ken. I cov 
nc and the man 
grased swore horribly at every 
‘one took me by the arm, and 


a revolver behind my ar. t! 
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-Afarch !”” gaid a voice in French. 
* March 1” sald a rot, bat 20 obey, I set ont with 


Having 
ing as best I could through the filthy rag 
ae Ga. ‘or several yards we went down the road, 


diverged along what I divined to be 

Sy rere, feack 0 the side of the mountain. 
< Wy, mountaineering at the best times is work for 
“viel little enough liking; but blindfolded, 
limb, with a muzzle st a mere: = your 
slightest slip on the part o: e man 
ae f ane for the matter 
, 1 can conceive no 


which I have 
ahing im eve 
lal, baa : —or on your own 
uo is leading you: 0 
és that—would be suficent to set o 
» perilous work. ; 
mctumbling at every gO hands and knees bleedin 
from contact with rough boulders and jagged shafts o 
rock, it seemed that we climbed for hours. As we 
noved along a review of the whole evening's proceedings 
wmadually unfolded iteelf before my bewildered brain. 
{lived over again the terrible suspense at the tables; I 
veperienced t 


without revealing my misery. 


of life. 


At last, after what seemed an endless succession of 
tuists and turns, my escort came to a standstill. There 
was a short consultation, and then, from the change of 
temperature, it was evident to me that we had passed 


outof the cool night air into some subterranean passage. 

The next moment wi bandage was removed, and fora 
second I was completely dazzled by the light of half-a- 
dozen lanterns which hung ona wall opposite. As my 
oes became accustomed to the glare I b 
I'stood in a large cavern, evidently a natural formation 
iu the mountain side. On a mattress in one corner the 
fu low whose breast I had pierced with a bullet was 


aiready stretched, and his three confederates stood 


round me, and, by my troth, three uglier villains it has 
| uever been my lot to meet in an encounter. 


One of these came up to me and removed the gag 


; from my teeth. . . 

“I thank you for that, if for nothing else,” said I, 
spitting on thes floor. : 

; I spoke in French, and the men laughed at my 


crimace, 
: “You have given us a heap of trouble,” said the 
fellow who had felled me, jerking his thumb in the 

direction of the mattress. 

“I wish it had been more,” I said. 

And I drew myself up and faced them all defiantly. 

The wounded mgaud in the corner moved restlessly 
und opened his eyes. 


il hand towards the spot where I stood. 
“ Nothing,” said the chief briefly. 
Then he turned to me. 

“We have searched you,” he said, “and have got 
nothing for our pains.” 
I laughed in his face. 
“ You don’t mean that,” said I. 
Perhaps my tone did not suit these chivalrous 
. entlemen of 
a the mountains, 
for et i them 
cla a re- 
Sone to my 


ear genta, 
“You are in 


solence here.” 
I bowed 
mockingly. 
“At your 
service, gentle- 
men,” said I, 
for I had lon 


, The man whose shoulder I had wounded was grumb- 
ans iny horribly, 
; * Look here,” he said with an oath, “either you hand 
jer Your money, or we shoot you first and search your 
poly afterwards,” 
I gave him a glance of pity. 
nae Mo ey !” I cried with a laugh. “I come from 
I shook. Carlo, Money did you eay?” and my sides 
“ Yes, mon 1” “ 
Englishease . he answered sullenly. “The ‘ Lucky 
“On the con 
al broken me, To be 


ckly in this part of the world. Last week you might 
cnthy wtapped_@ millionaire; to-night you ai eiehe 
as hol byes to afford me a bed which I give you my word I 
abe pie otherwise have te go without or take at another's 
tijene” Besides men do not walk who can afford to 
I think that the sincerity of i 

my tone convinced them. 
They looked from me to one another and from one 

‘ tite te As I live thats thoes were a picture. . 
4 the Mv known better,” remarked the chief, “ and for 
‘itter of that worse. You seem good at deductions. 


shock at the loss of sehen ; 1 ee 
iste he horrible farce of facing that watching crow 
trough the horr ne al orent, ce 
ttle now what happened. It was evidently time tha 
premakald be put to the mockery which I had made 


vered that 


“How much?” he gasped with a feeble wave of his 
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a re si ater ar inane ace pce 


If we merely meant to rob you do you think we should 
have troubled to bring you up here? ” 

“I would not care to be answerable for your actions,” 
I retorted, but, in truth, the question puzzled me. 

“Since you have no money about your person,” said 
he, sitting cross-legged on a wooden box, “the price of 
your ransom will be raised. We should have been 
content with £5,000—we shall now insist on £10,000.” 

“You flatter me, gentlemen,” I said with another 
bow. “ For my own part, I know of no one who would 
not willingly pay to keep me where I am.” 

“A truce to this jesting,” said the fellow whose 
shoulder I had wounded, and I'll warrant it was 
smarting still; “you pay your own ransom.” 

“With pleasure,” said I. “ My life, my clothes, my 
hotel bill—which is it to be. They are all, in fact, at 
your service.” 

But his next remark made me hold my foolish 
tongue, and, though I hardly knew why, sent a thrill of 
hope coursing through my veins. He had risen from 
his seat, and crossed over to where I was standing. 

“This system of yours,” said he; “how much capital 
does it require?” 

And his small eyes glittered. 

The man on the mattress raised himself on his elbow. 

“Water!” he gasped. 

They handed him a flask and he drank eagerly. After 
that he beckoned me to him, and I, having no course 
but to obey, crossed over to his bedside. is face was 
that of the typical gambler—lean, receding, furrowed. 

“Once we get ahead,” he whispered, “we quit. Quit 
at once,eh?” And in spite of the debt he owed me for 
his sorry plight the fellow laughed. 

“WeP” I cried. 

The others had gathered round the litter. The Chief 
touched me on my shoulder. 

‘What capital do you want,” said he, “to play your 
game—the game which breaks the bank?” 

I hesitated a moment. 

For the first time I now began to see clearly through 
this dastardly plot to kidnap me. I was to win for 
them, to fill their rapacious purses; I, the “ Lucky 
Englishman,” was to make the fortunes of these cut- 
throats. Make theirs—aye, and my own, too. 

My breath came quickly, the hot blood mounted to 
my cheeks. 

“Tl do it,” I cried. “Give me £800, and I'll do it.” 

“ And if you fail?” said the Chief grimly. 

“ My life on it,” I answered. “If I lose, I come back 
here and give myself up again.” And, in spite of my 
confidence, I shuddered, for the thought of liberty and 
fortune had made life seem dear to me. 

The men looked at one another. 

“ One of us will accompany you to the Casino,” said 
he whose shoulder smarted, with a suspicious look. 

“ All of you if you will,” I shonted. 

The man on the couch stirred again. 

“ A limit,” he cried hoarsely. ‘A limit—there must 
be that or you will win and lose again.” 

“Choose your own figure,” said I, “and to that add 
£2,000 for myself.” 

And they loosed my bonds and shook hands over the 
bargain. 

And so it was that I came to occupy the position of 
wealth and influence which I now so worthily hold, 
while people still shake their heads and call me the 
“ Lucky gtivlnnant Little, poor fools, do they 
know. 

re ee 


UncLE Bos: “I hope, Tommy, you are a favourite 
with your teacher?” 

Tommy: “I think I must be. She can't seem to get 
enough of me, or she wouldn’t keep me in so much.” 


—ri-— 


Business Man: “ Here is sixpence for you to go to 

the music-hall.” 

Office Boy: ‘‘ Thankee, sir. Anything I can do for 
ou P” 

4 Business Man: “Yes. Learn a new song. I am a 

little tired of the old ones you whistle.” 

—_~>f—<__ 

A LAWYER was cross-examining a bad-tempered 

woman, who was evidently a match for any man, whilst 

her husband, who was obviously the weaker vessel, sat 

sheepishly listening. The lawyer was pcatne 3 a 

question urgently, when she said, with fire flashing from 

her eyes: “You needn't think to catch me, sir; you 

tried that once before!” 

“ Madam,” replied the counsel, ‘‘ I haven't the slightest 

desire to catch you, and your husband looks as if he was 

sorry he did.” 
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We hope for your credit that £100 would cover them, 
and this amount is at the disposal of ‘the reader of P.W. 
who collects before the end of the year the greatest number 
of the coupons which will be found on the top right-hand 
corner of the outside wrapper of P.W. and those which are 
mblished in Short Stories. No coupons must be sent in 
fore January Ist, 1897, and for convenience sake they 
should be pasted on sheets of foolscap or in scrap-books. 
Hustle around among your friends who are not already 
subscribers of P.W. and 8.9., persuade them to take the 
papers in and to give you the coupons. It is about the 
easiest way of earning £100 that could be imagined. 
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A FRENCHMAN, THE GREATES 
OF ENGLISH ORATORS. 


“ THE truth of the somewhat startling line,” writes Mr. 
Robert Machray, “which stands at the head of this 
article, will probably now become known to large 
numbers of people in this country, owing to the fact : 
that the personage referred to has within the last few 
days been elected to what is practically the rulership of 
the greatest of English colonies. 

“The Frenchman in question is the Hon. Wilfrid 
Laurier, member of the Canadian House of Commons 
for one of the constituencies of the province of Quebec, 
and also the leader of the Liberal party in the Dominion. 
Of course, it is true he is a Canadian, and a loyal subject 
of the Queen, but he is none the less a Frenchman, 

we and simple. His political programme, however, 
is headed by the words: ‘First and always, the con- 
nection of Canada with the British Empire.’ 

“ M. Laurier, accompanied by Mme. Laurier, has been 
in the habit, for a good many years back, of staying at 
the enormous hotel called the ‘Russell House,’ in 
Ottawa, during the sessions of the Canadian Parliament, 
and there the present writer had the pleasure of seeing 
a good deal of him, and also of witnessing in the House 
of Commons the display of his wonderful oratorical 
powers which, now that the music of Mr. Gladstone's 
speech has probably passed for ever, have no rival 
amongst those speaking the English language. This is 
a daring thing to say, and it seems all the more mar- 
vellous when it is remembered that the Canadian orator 
speaks in what is after all a foreign language to him, 
but whoever has been fortunate enough to listen to 
M. Laurier, pertyeularly on a great occasion when the 
feelings of the orator were profoundly moved, as when 
he pronounced his eulogy upon the late Sir John 
Macdonald, will not seriously deny it. 

* The family of the Laurier’s was amongst the first to 
settle in New France, as the French of two or three 
centuries ago termed Canada. His wife also belongs to 
one of the oldest of Quebec families. Bom at St. Lin 
in 1841, M. Laurier was educated at McGill College, 
Montreal, and called to the bar of his province in 1x65. 
He was made a Q.C. in 1880. Like a good many other 
colonial politicians, he formed a connection with the 
Press, and was editor of a newspaper for a short time. 
He began his career as a statesman by sitting as a 
member of the local Assembly of his native Quebec, 
during which time all his speeches were delivered in 
French. In 1874, he was returned to the Dominion 
House of Commons, and his first English 5 h was 
delivered in favour of Louis Riel who had raised a 
rebellion in the North-west. He was made minister of 
Inland Revenue in 1877, but, in the following year, the 
Government having been defeated, he resigned alon 
with the rest of the ministry. Since that time, a peril 
of eighteen years, M. Laurier has been in opposition, and 
now at length, after all these weary years of waiting, has 
reached the goal of his ambition. 

“M. Laurier enjoys the advantage of a distinguished 

ersonal appearance. He is a tall, handsome man. 
Dark hair, streaked with silver, curls off a forehead both 
wide and high ; the eyes are deep-set and are capable of 
a wide range of expression; the mouth mobile and 
almost as expressive as the eyes. He wears a tightly 
buttoned frock coat and a stand-up collar, and is always 
well and carefully dressed. 

“In his speaking gesture and movement do not play 
nearly as large a part us one would have expected ; there 
is a striking absence of that hysteria we are generally 
neoustanied: to associate with French oratory; there isa 
pervading sense of restrained power about the man ; his 
voice is sweet and clear, so that he has been frequently 
termed the ‘silver-tongued Laurier;’ there is scarcely 
the faintest sign of an accent, but the language used is 
generally more elevated in style, and more carefully 
ta | from a rhetorical point of view than is usual 
with the ordinary English speaker. 

“Add to these features the fact that M. Laurier is 
possessed of such charming manners, and is so trans- 
parently sincere, that he is on terms of intimate friend- 
ship even with his opponents in politics. During the 
lifetime of the late Sir John Macdonald, it was one of 
the pleasantest sights to see how welcome a guest the 
French liberal was at ‘ Ernscliffe,’ the residence of Sir 
John. I don’t think it at all likely that any other leader of 
Her Majesty’s opposition was ever on such good terms 
with the leader of Her Majesty's Government as was 
M. Laurier with Sir John Macdonald. The storv 
of his private life is as blameless as his personal 
character is engaging and attractive, and alto- 

ther one can understand why it was Sir John 

acdonald once said of him: ‘I can trust Laurier 
without the slightest fear. He is incapable of break. 
ing his word, even if he wished to do 60. 

“Mme. Laurier and he have no children, but he used to 
be frequently seen laughing and chatting with two 
little girls who lived in the great hotel at Ottawa. 
Indeed, M. Laurier has an excellent heart as well as a 
commanding mind. Wherever he spoke during last 
month in Boglish-epenkiog Ontario, he was received 
with the wildest enthusiam by enormous crowds num- 
bering many thousands at each great centre. It is 
needless to add how proud his own countrymen, the 
British-French of Quebec, are of their distinguished 
compatriot, who will be the first man of their race to 
occupy the position of Prime Minister of Canada, or tho 
first to hold such a great place in the British Empire.” 
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QUESTIONS WORTH 
ANSWERING. 


REPLIES. 


9049. Which Food 2) Hunger Most Quickly and 
Batisfactorily 
i food stuffs, the one which 


ing all the 
itions of the question would 
be substantial slices of wholemeal wheaten bread, eaten 
with the crust and spread with good butter. Practically 


If fresh milk or buttermilk were drunk 
almost complete diet would be obtained, so far as the 
mere sustaining of physical health and stremgth was 
cerned. 

8070. In Aecending Mountains, it is Harder to Breathe 
wpon Snow than on Rock. How is this? 

What little difference there may be is probably due, first 
to the fact that the constant but imperceptible evapora- 
tion of the snow into vapour without becoming liquid 
first lowers the temperature, and so makes the air on the 
snow-fields sharper and less easy to breathe during 
great exertion, and secondly to the fact that the intensity 
of the reflected light from the snow affects the whole 
nervous system through the eye, and therefore probably 
produces a deleterious effect upon the organs of respi- 
ration. It must also be remembered that climbing over 
snow is, as a rule, much harder physical work than 
climbing over rock, and this would of course make the 
climbers’ breathing more laboured, especially in elevated 
regions, where a very ie increase of exertion pro- 
duces a great increment of fatigue. 

3071. What Place in England is so Situated that for 
Months in the Year the Residents are Unable 
to See the Sun? 

There is a very narrow valley in Staffordshire, called 

arrowdale, hemmed in by st and lofty rocks, the 
inhalants of Pongal — sun for about three 
months in winter. appeneanos in 8 is 
made at about one o'clock in afternoon. pen os 
sueh place is a little collection of six houses at Routen- 


4 


house all 
Sn Te te. December to the middle of 


, though, if the early days of were 
fine, bo ight woo the slight 0 unis Gi Mhechifane 
The church 


ime that thi 
been during the month of April, 1860, when a private of 
the 5th Bengal Regiment was court-martial 
lor ying 


Probably so far as articles of use are con i 
fusee of a lever watch. The links in thi 
tiny chain are so small that at a little distance they 
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taught them that dust and sand rub 


cannot reach. In addition to this it is 
animals roll on the ground for something like the same 
reasons that human beings stretch themselves—to 
relieve muscles which have become cramped either from 
inaction or from constant exercise of one kind. Dogs 
that have been in the water will roll on the grass to 
dry themselves, and many animals indulge in a roll for 
the pure fun and luxury of the thing. 


3080. What Limit is there to the Magnifying Power of a 


aperture, but there remains t 

difficulty of satisfactorily “correcting” the light. A 

proposition has recently been made 

scientist to increase the power of lenses by interposing 

a chamber filled with magnetised oxygen gas between 
em. 


8082. Why do they “ Earth-up ” Potatoes ? 
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3073. In Passing Over the Nerth Pole in a Balloon, what 
would be the Effeet on a Compass? 

The needle would point due south. The magnetic 
north pole is situated in the promontory of Boothia, 
the most northerly land of continental North America, 
and is therefore in about 70 degrees north latitude 
and 95 degrees west longitude. he magnetic pole is 
thus about 20 degrees distant from the geographical 
Pole, and it lies due south of it, as does every other 
point on the earth's surface. As the compass must 

int to the magnetic north pole, it is therefore obvious 
hat at the geographical North Pole it will always be 
directed to the south, whatever may be the position of 
the magnetic pole. e 


3074. Why do Animals Roll? 


Primarily because their physical structure does not 


enable them to scratch themselves satisfactorily. 


Instinct, transmitted through lo nerations, has 
into their coats 
ites which they otherwise 


robable that 


destroys insects and 


Microscope? 


Mr. J. Amann has demonstrated it to be physically 


impossible, owing to the limits imposed by the laws of 

interference and diffraction of light, to see or photograph 

molecules measuring geqdq00 

with whi light, the limit is, according to Van 
0 

photographs, 

mination rev: 


an inch. At present, 
eurck, 
: ; and for 

i Dr. Fock i ie oblique illu- 
up Tqe09 an raph up to 

. Recent observations su, at the cnr an r 
hitherto ins 


an inch; with blue light, 


rable 


an American 


To let in the sun and air to the young tubers, and to 


enco' the formation of new ones. The excavation 
of a li 


great part of it to lie within an elevated ridge, and in 
this way moisture, warmth, and air are admitted sideways 


e valley on each side of the plant causes a 


as well as from above. The importance of these condi- 
tions will be seen when we reflect that the tuber is not 
a root, bat is part of a stem, and bears leaf-buds. 
toute do mae need ei a for they contain none of 

e green colouri necessary to digestion, but 
the tubers and the shoots of which they form the 
terminations require the treatment of stems and leaves. 
They must have sun and air to assist in the process of 
assimilation, especially in the formation of the starch 
which forms so large a of the potato. New tubers 
also are produced by piling up the soil round the lower 

art of the stem; new shoots, which grow into tubers, 

ing given off above the original level of the soil. 


3083. Is the Mechanical Power of the Screw used in 
Nature? 


The most striking example is one of indirect use—the 
fish’s tail. The propeller used for steamships is an 
apppoeon of the principle of the screw, and ue action 
of the fish’s tail is practically the same, only instead of 
fixed blades, which to all intents and purposes are 
portions of the worm of a screw revolving on a rotary 
axis, the effect is obtained by alterations in the shape of 
the organ of propulsion. the es eee world the 
oi course taken by creepers is probably an application 
of the same principle, although it would” be cult to 
give a satisfactory reason for it. The tendrils of vines 
and similar planta also exhibit the spiral form in 


perfection, though why they do so is not particularly 
clear. 


obtained from the opinion o: 


which the em 


lance through 
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3077. What Per Centage of the Inventors whose Co; 
tions become Famous OBS 

cep Ingenuity ? Reap the Benefit 0; 
Although in the nature of the case ise 
statistics are available, an approximate idea may, 
one 8 and 1 ee a sg Prag 
every 0 5 ucrative patent there aro 
something like a hundred objectors who claim priority 
in the invention, or, at any rate, in the essential ide. 
of it. From the hundred, we may take away, suy, fift y 
which may be dismissed as the frivolous objections 
of cranks, or worse; but of the other fifty it i; 
probable that a large majority have really leon 
working on the same lines towards the realisation of 
the same idea, only the succecsful patentee has «it. 
aubtipped them in the race. To these must be added : 
8 per centage to cover ideas that have really }).en 
stolen from those who originally conceived them, snd 


patented by those who had no moral rights to the 


profits. Putting this at5 per cent., we may conclude 
that, on the average, for erry ineranye patent that i; 
ut on the market, there will from fifty to fifty-five 
inventors who have been working honestly and iutelli. 
gently on the same idea, but who, from one cause ox 
another, did not get the results of their labours into the 
form of a patent specification in time to make anything 
out of them. 
3081. Which is the Best Example of a Personal Name 
Becoming a Title? 
Cesar, the cognomen of the old patrician gens Julis 
at Rome, affords the best instance of a personal nam: 
becoming a title. All the Roman emperors adopted 


the name after the Julian succession had become 


extinct, as it had already become the official name by 
rs. were known. In the time of 


Hadrian and it was applied to the heir tu 


the throne, Augustus becoming the title of the reignin: 


monarch. In early medisval times the two titles were 
used indiscriminately by the emperors of the East, 
while in the West Cwsar retained its importance. 
However, in modern times we find the word Cwsar 
surviving in the title of the Emperor of Austria ani 


the German Emperor, viz., Kaiser, and in that of the 


Russian dynasty, Tsar, which came into Russian par- 
e Greek Church. We also, probably, 
see the name in the title Kaiser-i-Hind, by which the 
Queen was created Empress of India. The word would 
have come into the Arabic from the Greek, as in the 
case of Tsar. The Arsacide, Kings of Parthia 
(B.c. 250—a.p. 226), took their dynastic title from 
Arsaces I 


3084. Which Kind of Employment Best Combines 
Physical and Mental Exercise ? 

That of acountryclergyman. The due preparation of 
his weekly discourses and occasional lectures to keep 
his people informed on the leading movements in 
modern thought require the regular and systematic 
reading and study most favourable to healthy intellec- 
tual exercise. is position of assured competency 
supplies the conditions which enable him to follow these 
mental pursuits without thought of money making. 
Then as to physical employment, he has during the 
week a Bt aie choice than the great majority 
of his parishioners. He, presumably, spends « 
regular portion of his time in g exercise, 
visiting his ftock from house to house, and has in 
addition some ieee hobby, such as the culti- 
vation of roses. The parson may play cricket, football, 
tennis, and golf, without by any means exhausting the 
list of outdoor recreations open to him, and often 
regards the time so spent as a not unimportant part of 
his duty to society. He is practically free to fix his 
own time and work in his own way, while his work, 
besides possesaing that variety which is said to le the 
spice of life, is also toa large extent free from harassing 
competition and the worry which kills. No strong 
proof that his employment combines physical and 
mental exercise in ideal proportions need be sought 
than is furnished in the table of life assurance where 
clergymen, as a cla3s, are seen to attain a ripe old ase 
and to occupy a high position among the “ best lives 
on the companys’ books. 


CONDITIONS. 


We shall be glad to receive replies to any 
ee en oe 
Each reply must bear the writer’s name and 


The same reader may send 
ies. Envelopes should be 


the must reach us by first post on the 

hes af Jie pe Peeeene 8 o> 
paper ts date only 

made for replies published. tuthorities om 


every) question 
wcorthy of insertion. 


QUESTIONS, 


S111. What was the most destructive war material 
used before the introduction of gunpowder P 


3112. Which part of Europe has belonged to the 
greatest number of nations ? - a 


aus. Why does a foul rifle “kick” more thun a clean 
one 


3114, Why does rocking a child send it to sleep F 
on Which is the most healthy posture in which to 
3116. Which gres " has inj 
by his love apostate carens been most injured 
3117, Which le lead a life most i 
an Pas Poor a life most opposed to their 


$118, Which British act of parliament has been of 
most benefit to ehildren P . 


3119. Is it true that foals are al: i 
> are always born of a uniform 


3120. Which two statesmen in the and 
the present most closely resemble each other?’ 


TO TRUSTEES AND INVESTORS. 


THE PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST OF MONEY LENT ON 
MORTGAGES can be absolutely secured by the payment 
of a small annual premium to the Oceaa Accideat & 
Guarantee Corporation, Ltd., of London, who are prepared 
to issue policies to the Investor securing his money 
and interest. 

WO ONE SHOULD LEND MONEY ON 
MORTGAGE WITHOUT SUCH INSURANCE. 
The paid-up Capital of the Corporation, founded in 1871, 
is £100,000, and its Invested Funds exoced # Quarter of & 

Million. 

Write for’ Prospectus to—~ 
RICHARD J. PAULL, 
General Manager and Secretary, 
40 TO 44, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, B.C 


The following are six epigraass on the-“Presh Air Fund": - 


WEEK ENDING 
Jury 18, 1896. 


A LOCK WITHOUT A KEY. 
Was it Mary, 


Little eet 
Gave thie lock of golden hair, 
The day we parted over there 
Or was it Nell P 
I cannot tell. 


Stay! “Iwas Jessie's 
Auburn tresses 
(Darling) now I closer look. 
Keep within my pocket-boo!:—~ 
No—'twas Flo’s ? 
Heaven knows! 
Why! what folly ! 
It was Poliy 
Cut them off her pretty head. 
No. It wasn’t. Polly's red. 
I’m insane ; 
It was Jane. 
AmI pe 
Who but Daisy ? 
Now it comes before me clear. 
She was blonde as wheat, the dear— 
My poor pate ! 
It was Kate! 
Scott! "Twas Sue! 
If she knew 
I had doubts—but hers were brown! 
On what cranium were they grown? 
Little pet! 
I forget. 


et 
NEWSPAPERS THAT GO TO THE 
WASH. 3 


THERE is a poner published at Dollingen, Alsace, 
which is printed on cotton instead of paper. After the 
reader has finished he can send the news-sheet to the 
wash, and it comes back two white pocket-handkerchiefs. 

At the end of three months the same process will 
yield him one hundred yards of serviceable calico, or 
enough to make him six shirts, a dozen handkerchiefs, 
four sheets, a dozen towels, and half-a-dozen table 
napkins. 


WHAT MAKES A CAT TREAD 
SOFTLY 7? 


“GraNDpPa, what makes a cat tread softly P” asked 


little Findout of his relative as the pair sat down 
if ayer their minds when the evening lamps were 
ighted. 


“It is a faculty provided by nature, my son, which 
enables the cat to walk softly,” replied the old man, as 
he laid down his pater and beamed on the youthful 
seeker after knowledge. “ Al! members of the cat tribe 
are endowed _With a noiseless tread, which greatly 
facilitates their rie their prey. You have doubt- 
less noticed that the pedal extremities of the feline are 
furnished with soft, velvety balls, or coverings, instead 
of hoofs, These balls extend below the claws, which are 
drawn up when not in use, enabling the cat to walk 
across a board floor without the slightest noise.” 

‘Oh, that isn’t what makes a cat tread softly,” said 
Tommy, when the old man had finished. 

ae a 

. Mice 1” re while a ha smile lit 
his Stipes tues y» PPY up 


ce aenneieminen ott sas eceemmemneemmmeemeeent 


HOW THE MODERN CRIMINAL 
AYOIDS CAPTURE, 


Problem fraught with the most absorbing interest. Of 


swallowed them up. 
be aa for all the foresight they display, the Jaw has 
: Sey successful with these folk. Before the days 
ie ao it was comparatively easy, since it was im- 
ae le to guard all the roads day and night, to steal 
wantey utinental town, but now the moment a man is 
‘en the trains are watched, and even if this fails, 
of ion the hotele, the waiters of which are in the pay 
An nk Police, and are quick to note that Monsieur 
hight's rn spain the morning, a sure sign of a bad 
reine eet that he eata no breakfast, gets no letters, 
at the no, vusitors, and has a knack of looking fartively 
excorth door when it opens. As a gentleman I was 
might ae back to London a few ago said: ‘One 
Cost entre attempt to hide in s glass house as on the 
. The remark was true enou i 
gh at the time, but 
Apral dod corugeee o cnr tty ahaa 
4 success, of co’ owing to t 
that the criminal with brai hens wing 


Lock’d 


distaste for any calling or pastime entailing much 
physical exercise—which explains why so few athletes 
go wrong—and, what ia also a great help to us, does not 
enlist in the army or police when he bolts for the siuple 
reason that by the time a man is qualified to a 
responsible post he is too old fur either service. 

“Of course, there are exceptions. There is a young 
fellow at the present. moment shooting big game in the 
middle of Africa, and making, from all we can hear, 
a tolerably good thing out of skins and ivory. When 
the wire flashed his description to every port in the 
kingdom the detectives who were on the watch closel 
scrutinised all those who were pale, genteel, mall 
dressed, etc. etc., but the brawny (padded, of 
course), tanned (dyed, of course) swell, with his guns 
and sporting traps, failed to arouse the slightest 
suspicion as he stepped on board the Cape steamer. 
Should the Transvaal ever fall into our handa, there 
are at least a couple of dozen offenders whom it 
would give me at pleasure to meet again. How 
they can stand the life out there puzzles me. Fancy 
men about town, used to their clubs, restaurants, 
and places of amusement, eking out a miserable 
existence on Boer farms, where for their board and lodg- 
ing and £4 a month, they impart the elements of a 
rudimentary education to such members of the family as 
are willing to be taught. 

“Since the Argentine and other South American States 
have taken to giving up our runaways, there has been 
quite a run on Turkey. We have an extradition treaty 
with the Port, it is true, but the judges are so horribly 
corrupt, and the courts over which they preside so supine, 
that they will refuse to move so long as the criminal has 
a penny. One of these poor wretches, the former clerk 
of a diamond merchant, has been for two years actually 
paying a respected dispenser of law and justice £20 a 
week, although, I believe, the judge in the first instance 
guaranteed him a safe and permanent domicile for 
£300 down, which he paid. 

“ But the financial appetite in Turkey grows by what 
it feeds on. When the last coin has been extracted our 
authorities will be notified, and the law will take its 
course as if nothing had happened.” 

‘What you have told me bodes a bad look out for 
evil doers in the future.” 

“J wish I could think so,” was the reply, “but there 
are signs that the enemies of society are beginning to 
adapt themselves to the situation. Already our per 
centage of capture, which used to average over forty per 
cent., has dwindled to twelve per cent. Why? Because 
the solitary pale criminal aforementioned, whose appear- 
ance was sufficient to condemn him, is fast becoming a 
thing of the past.” 


—_—___—_+f=—_____—. 
BREAD AND CAKE LANGUAGE. 


Littte Dor: “Oh, I just love cake! It's awfully 


-s refs 
amma (reprovingly) : 
‘love’ cake, say ‘ Tikee 
Do not say ‘nice,’ say ‘good.’ And, by-the-way, 


word ‘just’ should be omitted, also the ‘oh.’ Now, my 


dear, repeat the sentence correctly.” 

Little Dot: “I like cake; it’s very good.” 

Mamma: “ That's better.” 

Little Dot (with an air of disgust): “Sounds as if I 
was talkin’ bout bread.” 


———$<+ f= —_— 


Rimpe: “ Does your wife obey you as she promised 
to do at-the altar?” 
Simple: “ Wel, the fact is, I’ve never dared to test 
her.” 
——~+ f= —__ 


Manaaina Epiror (to proprietor): “Flyer, our new 
man, ought to have a permanent position. He’s the 
best reporter we have.” 

Proprietor: “ How's that ? I thought he was a regular 
stick.’ 

Managing Editor: “StickP Why, he’s a genius! 
He found the broken rail that caused that accident on 
the railway, and sat on the stone eight hours waiting for 
the accident to occur, so he could get the report in to- 
night's paper.” 


HK Mew Competition. 


GOLD AND SILVER WATCHES AS 
PRIZES. 


Taxg a penny and find the spot among the articles in 
this week’s issue where that penny will cover the test 
number of letters. To simplify matters, “The Final War,” 
which is set in a smaller type, and all notices will not be 
included in the hunting grounds. When you have found 
your spot, draw a line round the penny, count the letters, 
set down their number in the margin, and send along the 
sheet, marked “Penny.” To the reader who finds the area 
inhabited by the greatest number of letters the prize of a 
silver watch, or a gold watch in the case of a lady oe 
succesaful, will.be awarded. These watches are warran 
for five years by the maker, Mr. H. E. Peck, of Ludgate 
Hill, London, E.C. : 

With each attempt 1s, must be inclosed for the F.A.F, 


* You should not say you 
Do not say awfully, say ‘ har a 
the 
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PEOPLE OF IMPORTANCE. 


Lorp Rosents is an adept at tent-pegging and other 


military sports. 


M. Wevrx Faure, the President of the French 


Republic, speaks English fluently. 


Tue Princess of Wales on her travels is always 


accompanied by a favourite white cat. 


Is there any famous writer of the name of Olchewitz ? 
The majority of people would probably say “no.” This, 
however, is the Seal name of Jules Verne, who is, in 
truth, a native of Warsaw. Jules Verne lives at 
Amiens; but he spends the greater portion of his time 
on board his yacht, doing most of his writing while at 
sea. 
THERE was one occasion when Sir Henry Irving 
received from one of the supernumeraries of the Lyceum 
an answer which seemed to satisfy him. It was the 
man’s duty to say aan “The enemy is upon us,” 
which he uttered at rehearsal in a poor, whining way. 
“Can't you say it better?” shouted Irving. ‘‘ Repeat 
it as Ido.” And he gave the words with dignity, with 
ail his well-known dramatic force. “If I could say it 
like that,” replied the man, “I shouldn't be working 
for twenty-five shillings a week.” ‘Is that all you 
get?” “Yes.” “ Well, then, say it as you please.” 


TuE CounrTEss Totsto!, who is an accomplished and 
beautiful woman, is unusually fond of gay scciety, but 
to please her eccentric husband she bravely denies her- 
self social pleasures, and acts as private secretary to the 
novelist. Bhe makes many type-written copies of those 
of his works whose publication in Russia is prohibited, 
and these are sent through the post to their numerous 
friends. They have nine children. The eldest isa girl 
of eighteen, who attempts to carry out her father’s ideas 
by denying herself all indulgences, buying the cheapest 
of clothing, and imitating as far as poestale the manners 
of the early Christians. 


A srory is going the rounds to the effect that the 
Mikado is desirous of having a Euro daughter-in- 
law, and is seriously thinking of seeking the hand of 
some European princess for the Crown Prince. The 
different Japanese ambassadors at the European capitals 
have been ordered to look out. Ifa princess cannot be 
found, some daughter of a noble house would do; if that 
is impossible, a rich American heiress would not be 
despised. The Crown Prince of Japan is only seventeen 
years old, and is not to ma until he is twenty, so 
there is plenty of time. The future bride will be 
allowed full liberty as to religion. Lady readers of 
P.W, should bear this in mind. 


THERE is now in London a gentleman who is prob- 
ably the youngest mayor in the world. He is twenty- 
nine; his name is John Wilson, and he is Mayor of 
Kalgoorlie, a Western Australian goldfield, which is 
second only in claimed importance to Coolgardie—if it 
is second. Young, barefaced, and boyish-looking as he 
is, Mr. Wilson has had a fair round of colonial experi- 
ence. In his native colony, New Zealand, he has been 
successively a beleuraph operator, a sheep farmer, a con- 
tractor, and a solicitor. He was the first lawyer to 
arrive in Kalgoorlie, and he took a very active interest 
in the development of the new town, and when the 
Government proclaimed it a municipality he was elected 
first Mayor by a vote of the ratepayers. 


Munxacsy, the great painter, isa man of keen wit. 
Some time ago a connoisseur, whose passion for getting 
things cheap equals his love of art, called on the painter, 
and asked to purchase some of his works at a reduced 
price. The painter was at firet indignant and 
then amused. “By all means,” said Muckacsy. “I 
can tell you where you can get a great deal of work 
from my brush at a very low figure. If you go to my 
native village of Munkacz, in Hungary, you will fin 
plenty of walls and out-houses there which I pain 
when I was Michael Lieb, painter and glazier.’ The 
connoisseur rejoined that he wanted to purchase 
Munkacsy’s pictures, and the great artist turned on him 
in a perfect frenzy of rage, and drove him out of his 
studio. Munkacsy never forgets, nor is afraid to 
mention, his low}: Tagimings, ow one of the greatest 
of living artists, he recalls with pride that at one time 
he painted out-houses, sign-posta, and walls, gradually, 
by dint of sheer genius, rising to his present position 
in the world of art. 

Me. Arntuur PINERO, the dramatist, is a man of 

ronounced intellectual presence. He has a fine fore- 
bead. bulging out somewhat over the eyes, and those 
strong, heavy frontal arches which are almost instinc- 
tively associated with brain power. The face thins 
sharply down to the chin, thus throwing out into bolder 
relief the well-fashioned forehead. Mr. Pinero lives in 
St. John’s Wood, but when he has a play upon his mind 
he finds that a trip into the country clarifies his ideas 
and puts him on his mettle. Mr, Pinero eons a well- 
deserved reputation as a writer of brilliant dialogue and 
smart sayings, but all this brilliance is not so easil 
come by. The dramatist labours at his quips an 
quiddities, writing and re-writing them, until at last the 

hrase has acquired the necessary verve and polish. 

en, and then only, will he allow the line to pass 
muster beneath bis critical eye. Mr. Pinero is a vigorous, 
well- man, with a strong athletic bent. He is 
an all-round tennis player, and finds the exercise a 
useful preliminary to a bout of writing. 


in the al 
Ten thousand little doomed ones 


ums! ‘mid dirt and all the environment of sin 
Pined—till the Fresh Air Fund 


and shame, 
came. 


Freed from the slums! if only one short day—a tiny little leaven— 
*Mid happy eountry scenes they gain a first giad glimpse of heaven. 
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FOREST IN SCOTLAND. 

By the time this article is read by the patrons of 
Edie te niadiiad Wiad tithes anaes 
pouring i wil armed wit 
Tod and gan bound for the little wooden barrack-looking 
stations ing to moor, mountain, glen. and river, 
where the 20 dear to the hearts of Englishmen is 
to be paying for it. 

The art of making money ont of the game on his 
estate was unknown to the Highland laird of sixty 
pind When the opportunity first presented itself 

was anything but pleased with this way of replenishing 
his money-bags. He entertained on doubts about the 
gentility of letting his ancestral and wide-spread- 
ing acres of moor and mountain to rich stock jobbers, 
wealthy tradesmen, and the like, to say nothing of the 
— involved in making his domain accessible by 


roa: 

But after the late Earl of Dalhousie, who owned some 
162,000 acres of land in Forfarshire, had planted 
1,300,000 trees at a cost of £70,000 with the result that 
the thirteen shootings they provided yielded a revenue of 
£13,000 a has the Hi d landowners all made 
haste to follow his example. The Duke of Sutherland, 
although he has an income of £140,000 a year from his 
landed possessions in this country, to say nothing of 
his railway investments here and cattle ranches in 
America, has not been above cutting the County of 
Sutherland, of which he is the virtual owner. into 
fifty-one shootings, with a gross rental of £29,000 odd 
a year. 

His Grace, however, steadfastly refuses to let the 
family seats, of which there are several in that county 
besides Dunrobin Castle; and neither will the Duke of 
a tenant for In Castle, although 
his Grace leta the adjacent moor of 10,000 acres, and 
rr ap poor man for a duke, doubtless finds the 
£4, a year he derives from his sixteen shootings in 
lishire a welcome accession to his income. 

Earl of Dalhousie, on the other hand, although 
rejoicing in an income of £58,000 a year, supplements it 
by letting Panmure House, a noble structure containi 
sixty rooms, with ing over 10,000 acres, to Sir John 
Thursby for £3,500, w! for Brechin Castle, his other 
seat, with the game on 2,400 acres, he will take £1,000 a 
year. 

The Ear] is also the owner of the deer forest of Inver- 
mark, which although boasting nothing ial i 


The Duke of Sutherland’s best customer is his Grace 
of Westminster, who rents of his kinsman six shooti 
of which Reay deer forest comprises 64,000 acres, and 


16,600 acres, for which err some £12,000 
Ben eee, © mathe te for the right of 

ing in the river Larford. The Dukes of Sutherland, 
as good men of business, have wares to suit all cus- 


Thoee who cannot afford a deer forest at £3,000 a 
a year, can be accommodated with a little grouse, includ- 
ing a small galvanised ted lodge with a 
eoundi mass neh aeironinive die a little as £70 a 
ani Duke of Argyll, even, cuts below his brother 

uke, for he this year is advertising St. Catherine's for 
Tae entals av acai regulated by th 

he rentals are mostly y the quantity and 
ality of the sport provided. Acreage is of pa Hera 
factor » but it ie the sport which fixes the price. For 
instance, the forest of Caentocher, although it only 


seventy iy 
forests in the Highlands comprising over 30,000 acres 
which cannot command so high a rental because the 
ge pil of deer onnos be teed. 
‘o guarantee a tenant f stags, the owner never 
allows the herd to fall beloe 500. 
The care bestowed on the deer by the gillies is 
astonishing. The natives know that their livelihood 
entirely depends on the moors and forests being 


ease y 
people bestow on their children, for let a shooting once 
get a bad name and it will remain unlet for aris It 
Ribera yt aap ier ig aM os, Deol 
£2,000 is asked for a forest, it is un that fifty 


’ , comprising 
80,100 acres, with a rental of £10,000 a year, to his 
cham, Sir Horace Farquhar. 

Land, or rather mountain, in the Highlands, is now so 
valuable, that it is seldom an estate is to be found in 
the market. When such an event does occur, rich 
peaple, who would not purchase an acre in England, 

fiercely bid one another for the possession 
of corries so and wild that a cockney tourist once 
exclaimed : “I wonder if this land belongs to anybody !” 
How the Highlands would fare without the yearly visit 
of rich Englishmen it is difficult to say. 


Wouldst t with eolour lives of sombre. ° 
Lead fa the shadow youthful hearts a 
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WHAT IT COSTS TO RENT A-DEER| 


JUST TO GET A REST. 


“I NEED a little reat,” he explained, “and I have 
decided to take a week off. It’s not much, but it will 
give me the reat that I need.” 

“ Where are you going?” 

“ Well, I thought Id take a little spin up to Scotland 
on my bicycle. I have a place in mind that I can reach 
on Wednesday night by hard riding, if I leave on 
Sunday morning, and by starting back again on 
Thursday, I can reach home the following Sunday.” 


——— > fo 
A KING WITH A HUNDRED TITLES. 


Ir appears that of all the ruling sovereigrs in Europe, 
the Emperor of Austria can boast the largest number 
of titles of nobility and territorial rank. 

Francis Joseph, besides his imperial crown, is in nine 
different ways entitled to wear the tiara, twice 

ualified to be addressed as Grand Duke, once as Grand 
rince, four timés as Margrave, twice as Prince, and in 
a multitude of different rights as Count and Lord. 

On the whole it would probably be no exaggeration to 
say that his titles of sovereignty and nobility amount in 
all to considerably over a hundred. 


a 


ANGELS IN THE SCOTCH CHURCH. 
Ir was the custom in Scotch parishes for the minister 
to bow to the laird’s pew before beginning his discourse. 
On one occasion the pew contained a bevy of ladies, 
and the minister, feeling a delicacy in the circumstances, 
omitted the usual salaam. 

When they next met, the laird’s daughter—a Miss 
Millar, widely famed for her beauty, and afterwards 
Countess of Mar—rallied the minister for not bowing 
to her from the pulpit. 

“ Your ladyship forgets,” replied the minister, “ that 
sa ie of angels is not allowed by the Scotch 
eburch.” 


WHERE MEERSCHAUM IS FOUND. 


“A GREAT many people are under the impression 
that the substance of which meerschaum is made is 
washed up by the sea,” said an expert to a P.W. repre- 
sentative. “I suppose they got that idea from the 
word, which sign sea-froth, but really the name 
originated from the fact that the clay, when dry, will 
float on the surface of the water and then appears like 
white foamy bubbles. This clay is taken from beds in 
the solid earth. 

“In its primitive state it is white and soft, and you 
can cut it like cheese. It is found chiefly in Turkey 
and Hanger: When the bowls of meerschaum pipes 
are new they look very much like ivory, but in using 
they gradua ra change into a mellow brown colour, on 
account of the oil of the tobacco being absorbed by 
them in the process of burning.” 


—_—_——— to 
i Tae CavsE OF THE MuRDER.—“ Do the Tudors live 
ere?” _ 
“No; they live Tudors below.” 
—— fo 


CusToME® (reading bill of fare): “ ters! H'm, 
oysters are not considered good this month.” 


Waiter: “Quite right, sir; but ours were left over 
from last month.” 
—— sto 
SILENCING THE BURGLAR ALARM.—First Burglar’ 
“Got your chloroform ready ?” 


Second Burglar : “Yes. Drug the old man first, I 


suppose ? 
“Of course not. The baby first.” 


—srto~—— 


CovLpn’t Hep It.—Ferry: “Suburb didn't speak 
to Bangs for twenty years until last week.” 

Train: ‘“‘ How did he come to speak then?” 

Ferry: “Bangs started to paint hia house, and 
a could not resist the temptation to tell him how 
to do it.” 

——s te 


Makes Him Jcump.—“ What do you think of the 
bicycle craze?” 

“Great thing! I never took so much good exercise 
before in all my life.” 

“ Why, I didn’t know you were riding.” 

“—e bat I have to cross the street once in a 
while.” 

— f= __. 


said the young man resolutely. 
“Indeed,” replied the kind - hearted, but absent- 


“Dear, dear! My good fellow, I wouldn’t bother 
about a trial. T’d just plead guilty and take my 


° , nl 


WEEK ENDING 
JULY IS, Lau, 


CRICKET NOTES, 


THE constitution of the next England teain fur tha 
second test match at Manchester next week has lien 
rife for many days. Moet people are agreed by this t:ma 
that there was at least come room for improvenicnt jy, 
the eleven which so handsomely defeated the Australiny,. 
at Lord's last month. While Lilley combines th... 
qualities of a splendid bat with great deitanity with the 

loves, there are few experts who will deny the claim. of 

torer, the Derbyshire wicket-keeper, to inclu-icn in 
theteam. Storer, besides being the finest wicket-keepey 
in England, is a batsman of mettle, as his two centring 
in the last Derbyshire and Yorkshire match, and his 
142 not out against Leicestershire amply pruved. He 
thus made three centuries in three successive inninw, 
for once out, a splendid record. 


PEEL deserves a place in an England eleven any diy 
of the week, and should certainly not have been lett cut 
of the firstengagement. Ranjitsinhji’s rights to i place 
in the best combination England can prodwe ar, of 
course, beyond Ginna, and if he is qualified to pliy tor 
Sussex and the Gentlemen of England again-t the 
Colonials, there is no earthly reason why he stiould te 
passed over when a representative match is under on. 
sideration. On more than one occasion in former y-:.:7s, 
men who had been long resident in England play for 
the Australians, when the latter found that this p-licy 
increased the strength of the team. 


WHEN the composition of the last English team ».5 
announced, some carping critics demurred to the: 
selection of Gunn. No one who knows anythine wnt 
cricket could possibly deny that William Gunn has 
earned his right to play in an International engayens-nt. 
There is no finer outfield in all England then tho 
Nottingham giant, whose long legs are the meius of 
saving what would inevitably boundary atte: 
boun in the case of a less agile player. As ; 
bateman, Gunn has few equals. A consistent scorer i: 
a rare hand at stopping a rot, he is one cf the m--: 
useful cricketers of to-day. 


Ir is more than likely, though the final arranzei.n'< 
have yet to be completed, that Jones. the Austreliin 
fast bowler, instead of returning to the Colonies. will 
remain behind, with a view to qualifying for Sus-ex. 
This new departure of engaging cricketers from “down 
under ” opens out vast possibilities. What. for inutun-e. 
is there to prevent a weak county from searchins the 
world for good cricketers, and bringing them hon t 
snatch the county championship from Surrey or York- 
shire? There was never much in a name, perhaps, 1" 
what is County cricket anyway ? 

Every true supporter of cricket will wish thit 
George ‘ Lsenust of cricketers, will live a 
bumper benefit on the 30th. The occasion is the Surry 
and Yorkshire match. What Lohmann has dene fer 
Surrey none can over-estimate. Coming into prominencs 
at a time when Surrey were badly in need of an all. 
round cricketer, Lohmann has done yoeman service for 
his side, and it is not too much to say that had it ne 
been for his sterling worth and unequalled capacity for 
accomplishing great things at critical moment: the 
county would have suffered defeat many wore time: 
than it has. The South African air has worked wonder 
in George Lohmann’s constitution, but the <!2.1 
cricketer is still looking far from strong. Lohman. hy 
the way, is thirty-one years of age. 

On the Surrey and Yorkshire match dep: 1s 
county championship, and, taking all thinz 
consideration, the “Tykes” have an excellent ebin » 
of svoring a triumph—provided, Satis af es = 
particulart min potting condition, Ona hort 


not in a 


£100 CYCLING INSURANCE 
CLAIM PAID, June [7th. 
anasto ely Mths ond 90 po ov July PI 


Ireland there is no law competling cyclists to lla ys 
In Scotland the time ts about half-an-heur lair Cas 


England, 
£100 INSURANCE 
FOR CYCLISTS. 


The only condition required to secure this sum fo tele ws 7 


signature or pencil must oon: | 
the line Left blank at the foot of this notice. Notice of Mr 
must be given within seven days to the Proprietors of the un 
and death must occur within the same period from 
accident. 


Signature 
Available until midnight, July 18th, 1896. 


To - meadows sweet naa teas of woodland fay? 


WEEK ENDING 
Jury 18, 1896. 


ARMY NOTES, 


ogee | a che Saag es a 
imental and institutions has always been a 
a or marked characteristic of oe amy, 

and in the matter of music the bands 
of the various Scotch, Welsh, and Irish regiments are 
all more or less partial to time-honoured tunes of 
national extraction, and in the case of English regiments 
formed originally in counties, the names of which they 
still bear, there is a special desire exhibited to cling 
tenaciously to the old melodies applicable to their 
respective localities. Probably the oldest tune in the 
service is the quick-step march of the Royai Scots— 
“ Dumbarton’s Drums "—which the regiment claims to 
hive held possession of for over 200 years. 


I nave, I think, demonstrated suffi- 
ciently often in these notes that our 
soldiers have not at the present any- 
thing to complain of in the matter of 
food, either as regards quantity or quality, but the 
appetite of a growing lad is not easily appeased it would 
geom, as witness the reply recently given by a raw 
yeernit toa drill eergetae, wD had enjoined him, after 
the manner of his kind, to keep his chest out and his 
stomach in when on parade : “ Ah there, begorrah, it’s not 
much fear of me kaping me stomach out wid the rashins 
we git!” 


A Growing 
Recruit. 


I ANTICIPATED that the recent 
Takings at the tournament “would prove to be an 
Tournament. unqualified success financially as well 
as otherwise, and Lord Methuen has, 
I see, announced that the gross receipts reached no less 
a sum than £20800, of which it is anticipated about 
£5,590 will be available as nett profit, which, with the 
£31,500 already earned in the course of the thirteen years 
during which the tournament has been in existence, 
will ere long have been divided amongst various military 
and naval charitable institutions. 


A CORRESPONDENT wants to know 
Soldiers’ why it is that whereas soldiers serving 
Railway Fares. in the regulars (and their families) are 
. granted the indulgence of a return 
ticket at a single fare when going on furlough, such 
privilege is not accorded to men on the permanent staff 
of Volunteer battalions, who (he assumes) are also 
soldiers. ‘This is a question which I am sorry to say it 
is Leyond my power to answer; it certainly scems to ine, 
however, that they should be entitled to the same con- 
sideration as men serving with the colours. 
Ir is not often that one sees this 
No Soldier Need announcement at the end of an adver. 
Apply. tisement offering employment in civil 
: life, and the publicity which has been 
already given to a recent instance of the kind will, I 
aim sure, have caused the advertiser to regret his ill- 
udvised action. Formerly—in the long-service days— 
advertisements for ms, gardeners, etc, used not 
unfrequently to wind up with “a pensioner preferred,” 
it being considered, and rightly, too, that a man who 
had earned a nsion would not he likely to do anything 
to forfeit it, but I have never seen an advertisement 
ending: “ Preference given to an Army Reserve man 
of good character and capabilities.” Will anybody, I 
wonder, take the hint P 
. By the death of Major Thomas Hutton 
British Pluck. the 4th Hussars have lost one of the 
' last of their contingent who rode in 
the “Gallant Six Hundred.” In going and returning 
from the celebrated charge, this officer was shot through 
hoth thigha, his horee also waa wounded, yet on forming 
up with the few other survivi members of his 
regiment he saluted his eiloval Lord George Paget, and 
in a quiet, matter-of-fact way, said: ‘May I fall out, 
Colonel, I am wounded?” ‘Those who heurd the words 
used to say that they were spoken ina tone as if imply- 
ne the injury he had received was merely a slight one, 
ut it was, nevertheless sufficient to make him walk 
lame for the rest of his life. 


or i, ee condition as regards 
and general — in consequence of which they will 
ong 


an oung soldier stationed in a 

always numerous ions to which he would not be 
era otherwi the idea of erecting barracks in 
h thy situations in the country seems to me to 

ave much to commend it in every way. 
THIRTY-ONE years ago caw the con- 
i clusion of the civil war between 
North and South America, and in a 
bog: j eS. The 
3 Soldier = author, a sur- 
Vivor of Grant's last campaign, has given some details of 


Each time you bpy a postcard there’s a f 


Just ram it in a money-box—a penny one will do. 


the way in which military offenders were punished. 
“Tying up by the thumbs” seems to have been con- 
sidered suificient for minor offences; for more heinous 


breaches of military discipline, a favourite plan in the | as a tiger, and fresher than a ’are! Will you ‘ave ‘i 


Field Artillery was to crucify a man on a spare wheel, 
and in severe cases the wheel was given a quarter turn, 
five to six hours being the time usually allotted to such 
punishment. 

More severe still was “ tying on the rack.” On every 
battery waggon was a strong forage rack standing out 


FIFTEENPENCE EACH FOR RATS. 
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“Wasta rat, sir? There's a beauty for yer! Ficve> 


My object was less to buy a rodent than to purchas: 
a little information, and that was the reason I had 
souvlt out the ratcatcher on the borders of a common 
adjucent to one of our chief university towns. ‘The 
feilow had a large wire cage under his arm, and in this 
receptacle numbers of ferocious-looking specimens of 


some two tet clear of the wheel-, and with an edge | the genus mus were huddled together. One creature, 


about an ineh thick. The plan of procedure was as 
follows: the prisoner's hands were dragged forward as 
far as they could go without lifting his feet from the 
ground, and then bound to the feiloes of the wheel. 
Then one foot was lifted aud buund to the felloe of 
one wheel and the other similarly attached to the other. 
The whole weight of the man was thus thrown against 
his chest, which bore heavily against the sharp edge 
of the rack. 

At the time mentioned flogging for certain offences 
existed in “our army,” but the above forms of punish- 
ment would seem to savour more of the days of the 
Inquisition than the nineteenth century. 


(A Column for Amateur Photographers next week.) 
—— -—__»f—=_____ 
HE THOUGHT ALOUD. 


In the North of England there was a man who 
engaged a lawyer to conduct a case in court. As the 
lawyer was not talking esactly to suit him, he got up 
to make a few remarks himself. The magistrate, of 
course, made him resume hisseat. He got up again, and 
the magistrate made him resume his seat again. A third 
and fourth time this happened, and finally the old 
farmer got up and said: 

“Well, sir, if you won't let me talk, won't you let me 
think ?” 

« Yes, certainly,” replied the magistrate. 

“Well, sir,” he said, “I think you and all these lawyers 
are a set of sneakin’ rascals.” 


——_————_——s ¢o—___—_—- 
KISSING IN THE STREETS, 


HELMAGEN, a Roumanian country town of twelve 
hundred inhabitants, holds its annual fair on the feast 
of St. Theodore. 

On this oc<asion the place swarms with newly-married 
brides from some sixty to eighty villages in the district, 
though widows who have taken fresh husbands remain 
at home. 

The young women, in festive attire, and generally 
attended by their mothers-in-law, carry jugs of wine 
enwreathed with flowers in their hands. 

They kiss almost every man they meet, and afterwards 

resent the jug to his lips. The individual thus regaled 
Bantana a ll gift on the fair bride. 

Not to partake of the proffered wine is regarded as 
an insult to the young wife and her family. She is, 
therefore, sonar towards strangers, and only kisses 
those whom she thinks likely to taste her wine. 

The origin of this custom is not known. Some say 
that it dates back to the time when the Turks made 
frequent raids into Transylvania, and carried away all 
the young women on whom they could lay hands. 

Such of them as contrived to escape from captivity, 
happening to return to Helmagen at the time of the 
fair, kissed their friends and relatives, and even 
strangers who congratulated them on their wonderful 


deliverance. 
eee ee 


How WE Kxrow Him. 

°T 1s not the costume that he wears 
Betrays the cyclist bold ; 

"Tis not his haggard look that Leara 
The proof he’s of that mould ; 

*Tis not his cap, 'tis not his shce, 
’Tis not his curving spine ; 

Yet something tells us that it’s true 
He’s in the cycling line. 

"Tis not the awkward way he walks; 
"Tis not the way he stands; 

"Tis not the way he laughs or talks 
That marks him in all lands. 

And yet we know he aims to be | 
A “scorcher ” and a “ crack”— 

We're sure of it, because we see 
The mud-streaks down his back, 


ae F Gee ee 


A Proor Inperp.—Is Mrs. Beverly so highly 


cultured ?” : : 
“Yes; she can look at a hole in a newspaper without 


wondering what was cut out.” 
ee i ee 
A Morvan Drisaprorntment.—‘*I was so dis- 


appointed I was out the other day when you called, 


Percival.” 
“So was I. I felt sure I'd find you, because as I 


turned the corner I saw you go in.” 


ehange for you; 


And when the box is pret 
And send by postal order the accumulated cash. 


fiercer than the rest, was making vigorous, though 
unsuccessful, efforts to bite throngh the Lars of the 
prison within which he was “cribb’d, cabin’d. and 
confin’d,” and this was evidently the animal that had 
merited the expressed encomiums of its owrer. 

“ Make it answer ¥”’ said the man, pocketing the coin 
T gave him, “ well, yes, it pays pretty well on the ‘ole, 
though the game ain't what it used ter be. But, there, 
they say that of all perfessions, s0 I mustn't complain. 
What do I get for em. Well, that depends. Sometimes 
I makes as much as five bob for six, and at others I can't 
get rid of the same number for a thrummer apiece. 
*Arf-a-dollar for ‘arf-a-dozen I considers a reasonable 
price. 

“Yer see, I've got a wife and seven nippers ter keep 
out o’ this little concern, so I wants ter come across u 
plum sometimes. Now and then I find a gent as'll 
pay a’'most anything for a few brace o’ good ‘uns. 

ut mostly the swells nowadays arger over the price of 
a rat like a woman does when she buys a beefsteak. 
But’ere’sa party o’ toffs a-comin’ as looks like customers. 
Jest yer keep in sight, sir, if yer wants ter see a little 
sport.” 

The man left me, and, with a tug at his cap, made for 
three or four stylishly-dressed young gentlemen, who, 
accompanied by double the number of terriers, at that 
moment hove in sight. Business quickly resulted, fur 
the whole purty moved towards the middie of the waste, 
the dogs yelping in anticipation of fun. 

The proceedings were conducted much on the same 
lines as ralbit-coursing. Two of the undergrads held a 
couple of the dogs by their collars, and the ratcatcher, 
some way ahead, thrust his gloved hand into the cage 
and drew forth a rat, which he immediately liberated. 
The animal, with a preliminary sniff, made off in the 
direction of a distant drain, and the dogs were slipped. 
Neck and neck they raced, reaching the object of their 
pursuit locked together. One of them at once made for 
the rat's throat, only to leave go quickly on feeling the 
creature’s teeth. The second got in, but set up a pro- 
longed howl on receiving a similar proof of the rodent’s 
prowess. The firat again attacked, and subjected the 
rat to a decisive shaking ere forced to desist. The 
second scored the next point, but it was not a good one, 
and the other, after three or four vigorous thrusts, 
succeeded in killing, and won. 

Several courses were run in the same way (two of 
them being undecided in consequence of the rats getting 
away), and then a final, which the first-mentioned dog 
won in handsome style. 

“The best bit o’ work I’ve done this term,” said the 
man, counting over the coins his patrons had given him 
before they departed. ‘“ Twelve-and-sixpence for ten 
rats! Beats cock-fightin’! If I could do it every day, 
Id retire Before the century was out! Will yer come 
and ’ave a drink, sir, on the strength of it ?” 

I declined, and left the ratcatcher with the expression 
of a hope that in future transactions he might be able 
to maintain the very remunerative price of fifteenpence 
each for rats ! 


“Pearson's Weekly” Railway Insurance. 
437 INSURANCE CLAIMS HAVE BEEN PAID. 


(Including one of a ‘Thousand Pounds.) 


This Insurance holds good for ~ number of claims to the extent 
of £2000—no for one only. 


£2000 COUPON TICKET, 
Specially Guaranteed by the 
OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


4, 42, and 44, MOORGATE STREET, LONLON, E.C. 


(To whom Notice of Claims, under the following conditions, must be sent 
within seven days to the above address.) 


INSURANCE TICKET Applicable to passenger trains in Great 
Britain and Iveland. 
Issued under Section 33 of the Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
Company, Limited, Act, 1890. 


TWO THOUSAND POUNDS 


will be paid +f des above Corporation to the lega: represencative of any 
person killed by an accident to the train in which the deceased was an 
ordinary ticket-bearing passtares. ee holdera of season and 
excursion tickets), and who, at the time of such accident, had in his, or 
her, possession, this coupon ticket or the paper in which it is, with hi 
or her, usual signature, written in ink or pencil on the space pro 
below, which is the essence of this contract. This paper may be left at 
his, or her, place of abode, eee dp esqeae Soper! gned, 

PROVIVED ALSO, that the said sum will be paid to the legal 
reon injured should death result from such accident 

months thereafter. 

This Insurance holds for the current week of issue only, and 
entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to, the conditions of 
the“ ceeteny and Guarantee Company, Limited, Act,” 


sentatives of auch 
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1890, Risks No. 
The purchase ye publication is admitted to be the ent of a 
Premium under Sec, 34 of the Act. A Print of the Act can be seen at the 


the said Corporation. No person can <cover 


nm Friday, July 10th, 1896, wall Midnight, 


Available & p.m. o 
, July 18th, 1896, (See column S$, page 11.) 
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THE NEW WOMAN AGAIN. 


Tue gas had burned low—very low—ever since 
it was tarned down. From the darkest corner of 


“Phen you do care for me a little, dear ?” 
The answer to his question was lost in the silent 


answer was lost. 

speak to your father, dearest ?” 
the girl's voice was sbrill with rise— 
‘why ? What on earth has he got to do with it?” 


COPPER POTS AS CLOCKS. 


—_ 


Ciocs are regarded as curiosities by the Hindoos, 
and for this reason half-a-dozen or more timepieces are 
often found in the ts of the wealthy Hindooe. 
They are not as timepieces, but simply for 
ornament, since the old-fashioned way of taier the 
hour of the day in India, by caloulating the number of 
bamboo lengths the sun has travelled above the horizon, 
is entirely satisfactory to the natives. 

In the country police station in India, where the 
Seropess: Sen of i is engi time is 
measured by. ina water a co) in 
which © azeail bole bas boon bored, oie sapoienl that 
it will take one hour for the water to leak into the pot 
06 as to fill it and sink it. . 

When the 


BULLET-LAW IN THE WEST. 


Some years ago the judge of a Western court, in 
order to secure a safer and more civilised condition of 
a in the atopic reir tao twelve jurymen and 

Fy resent to p their pistols in a pil 
ti'his comer of the room, but there seemed to be some 
hesitation about complying with the request, and the 


; “if your honour will put down his first,” sug 


. j gested 
ee Sarg hee Ee eee will 


excepting the sheriff and hie deputy, who were not 
included, and twenty-three pistols were reposing peace- 
fully on the floor, - die 7 

“ Now, said his honour, suddenly whippin 
. revolver, “the first man that goes aie tha ile 
gite it in the neck.” 

In an instant every man’s hand went to his other hip- 
pocket, and as the judge dived behind the desk, twenty- 
two bullets went through the window behind him, and 
twenty-two men were waiting for him to stick his head 
up, but he did nothing 20 rash. 

“Put up them revolvers,” he yelled: “put up them 
revolvers, or I'll fine every one of you for contempt of 


A GREEN-HOUSE ON RAILS, 


— 


Ta latest novelty in -houses is a perambulatin 
forcing glass-house, which may be moved about at wi 
The new green-house is the exact counterpart of the 
old-fashioned, or rather present form of structure, with 
the difference that it reste on wheels, which in turn run 
along a regular track. This unique hothouse is not 
limited as to site. It is regularly equipped with heating 

paratus, including an engine end bolee for developi 
oan: _This is in turn conveyed through a system 
steam pi The striking feature is that this entire 
outfit is complete in itself, and may be moved about 
bodily. 

This novel construction for a green-house has a 
number of advantages. It makes it possible for a series 
of different crops to be covered at the successive 
cage It often happens, for example, that several 
ds of crops could be grown together were it possible 
to protect one kind of vegetation at one time of the 
pear aad another at a different period. This has long 
t @ serious probs among florist and horticulturiste 
in general, The movable forcing house is a very simple 
solution of this difficulty. It may be used to force one 
crop, and when this work has been accomplished it 
uiey be used to ripen some other a 
is unique glass-house may be built on any scale. 
The sides rest upon two rails, which resemble ordinary 
railway lines, except that they are very much farther 
apart. These may be extended for any distance. The 
crops or plants which are to be protected by the 
neo are planted in the ground between the 


So small the cost, 
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WEEK ENDING 
JULY 18, 1896. 


HOW A NEW SAINT IS MADE. PEOPLE WHO WRITE TO THE 
Awoxe the many ceremonies that Rome has to offer G.0.M. 
to the sight of the curious or religiously inclined 
traveller, one of the most interesting is that of 
beatification. 

‘When, after long and keen and scrupulous 
examination, the merits of some person of conspicuous 
virtue are declared to be of a superior or heroic 
character—that is to say, heroically virtuous—and that 
this virtue is farther confirmed by at least two 
undoubted miracles wrought through the intercession of 
this person, then beatification follows. 

Not long ago such a ceremony took place at St. Peter's 
at Rome. The person so honoured was & poor 
Franciscan monk, Father Teofilo da Corte, who died 
over two hundred years ago. To “our faster, quicker 
age” it seems a long time to wait for honours. But, 
on the other band, the man who wished his memory 
kept green might feel satisfied at such remembrance s0 
long after his b. 

e chief attractions for the strangers in Rome from 
over the seas and beyond the mountains, and for the 
students in seminaries and for nuns and friars of the 
same Franciecan order of the mer ee was mgt ot 
seeing the Pope coming to pray at the tar in the Ha 
of Bastification, in the afternoon. 

This hall is over the vestibule of St. Peter's, and is 
exactly the same in size. In the days when the Po 
wag still ruler of Rome it was known as the hall of t 
lavanda or washing of the feet, where, on Holy 
Thursdays, the Pope washed the feet of thirteen poor 

rieate in memory of Christ's washing the feet of His 
isciples, and where He afterwards served them at 
dinner. 

It is a long, narrow hall, with five windows on each 
side, those in the left opening on the great piazza in 
front of the church, and those on the right to the 
interior of St. Peter’s. There are three tribunes, or 
small ries, one over the other, not unlike the stage 
boxes in a theatre, built into each window. 

These tribunes are set apart for the more select 
visitors. Some of them are occupied by ambassadors, 
ministers, and attachés from the several nations, and 
distinguished members of the religious orders, more 
especially Franciscans, who gather in force to-day to 
pay respect to their own. 

The walls between these galleries are brightly painted 
and lightened up with heavy gold ornaments. The 
curtains are of crimson silk, with massive gold fringe and 
tassels. A eoft glow of thousands of candles, whose 
light struggles with that of the sinking sun, renders the 
atmosphere within the hall warm and rich in tone. 

It is needless to say that the hall was packed, and 
the great human mass had filled the ante-room and the 
Sala Regia, and even then there was not place for all 
d that man 
tickets of admission had been fanged and sold at ho’ 
at prices yaqrg Set twenty shillings to fifty-eight. 
The Pope was borne into the hall in a sedan chair, 
crimson and gold in colour, which was set down after 

: the hall was entered, and a 
— curtain drawn over the 
oor to skut out the cold air. 
He came forth from this and 
ascended a portantina, or 
chair, which was carried b 
eight bearers in red damas 
suits. 
He wore the usual white 


THouGH one age is like another in many essential 

ta, it is not likely that in any other age of the 

world did fame and notoriety, no matter how slight they 

might be, precipitate upon their possessor a great amount 

of unwelcome mdence. Literary peopleare in an 

ial degree subject to this form of annoyance. 

e man of all others who is most extensively written 

to is Mr. Gladstone. Every day’s post brings him a 

t number of letters, which he could not read, muci: 

ess answer, if he devoted his entire time tothem. They 

are of all sorts. Some are highly fluttering, and others 

denunciatory. There are thousands of requests for 
autographs, and a great many applications for advice, 

Every new speech of a public man calls from Mr. 
Gladstone’s correspondents many requests for his opinion 
of it. When new plays are produced in the London 
theatres perl write to Mr. Gladstone to learn what Le 
thinks of them, and he is continually importuned for 
his judgment of new books. 

Not long ago a correspondent requested Mr. Glad-tune 
to send him his opinion of the quality of a certain soa} 
which was advertised in a London paper. Anctl:r 
wrote recently: “Will you please tell me whut yo: 
actually meant by this sentence, which occurs in your 
speech of the 29th of January, 1855?” and then tle 
sentence was quoted. One would think that, if the 
questioner had gone from 1855 to 1896 without knowin 
what the sentence meant, he could have dispensed wit): 
the information for a still longer time. 

There are undoubtedly occasions when a letter «of 
inquiry from a private person, addressed toa public mau 
to whom he is unknown, is perfectly proper, and would 
probably meet with a pee response; but no motive of 
mere curiosity should justify such an inquiry. Any 
merely idle application, addressed to statesman, author, 
or clergyman, from an unknown person deserves to le 
thrown promptly into a waste-paper basket. 

The time of a busy person is precious to him, and no 
stranger has a right to claim any part of it as his own 


ae 


Mr. Pepper: “Idon't believe there was a dry eye 
in the house when the curtain went down on the third 
act.” 

Mrs. Pep r: “No; but there seemed to be the usu! 
number o' throats.” 


—__—»f<—____ 


Lapy: “I wish to get a birthday present for my 
husband.” 

Shopman : “ How long married?” 

Lady: “ Ten years.” 

Shopman : “All the bargains are on the right, 


LrrtLe Etnew: “ Your sister is engaged, isn't she: ” 

Playmate : “ Who says so?” 

Little Ethel: “ Nobody.” 

Playmate: “ Then how do you know? a 

Little Ethel : “ When the postman rings, she goes to 
the door herself.” 


en 
SSS 


Tux name of the winners of consolation prizes in connec- 
tion with the “Colonial Fact’ Competition, reference to which 
is made in page 16, are as follows : 


Myles O'Reilly, Jt D.. 67, Qongress Street, Newark, New Jersey, U.S.A.: 
Minas BR. Westland, i Group, Ceplon A. Lawrence, 


Barker Street, Castlemaine, wo. Chabb, 411, Burwors 
R Auburn, Melbourne; F. N. Cpl. ‘AB. Corps, ‘Cairo: JW. 
W: “Ths Queens BW. sd. B 3s Mackenzic, 
Honolela, Bands ich Peaods; J. Shennan, 141, a wermaritz Streets St 
Dunn, c.o. Colonel fee British Post Otien, Constantinople: L.-Cpl. 
W. L. V. Baker, Lahore Btaff Office, Dalhousie, East India: F 
Dawson, H.M.8. Philomel, : 


B. Coast Africa: Mrs. B. Power, 12, 
Well Street W. Redfern, New | ‘Wales; E. Darby, 10, Schelling 
Strasse, Wench, Bavaria: — Lensack, 19, co. Wn Dn. RA, 


rat.) 

and lined with the eame material. His ap ce Was 
the signal for the outbursts of cheering, the waving of 
handkerchiefs, and other similar signs of enthusiastic 


joy. 
There were the usual Swiss Guards and Noble Guards, 
in their bright array, the flaming-hued costumes of the 


consiatorial advocates, the “ suite of solemn black” of | tory, Andros, Bebimes: Mies’ Maligtt, 0.0. ‘Captain Blobodni-kie., vi 


the private chamberlaing, the vermilion-coloured robes | Kravis" Ggremnasen* x Bossa: BF carcece; 8. 
of cardinals, and the rich purple of the bishops, all Habis: Warreckasbeal Victoria, Australis cranes 


forming a kaleidoscope of the brighest and most varied 


ta. 

And then the pale-faced, white-robed old man, the 
centre and the crown of the whole group, whom the 
crowd saluted with joyous cries and acclamations—all 


Pencii-cases have been forwarded to the following fifty 

persons in the “ Initial” Competitign. 

High! , N.3_J. Walker, “ Glandovey.” 
ham ; Baker, 58, 


J. Howard, 107, Riversdale 
oseley, ane Road, 
contributed to compose a picture for the eyes and the Bamford i ated, fan, forks: Mi Oy 
mind that thoee who were will not readily for Bottouey,: Ly Wethieg, Setrork Villas, Cauta 
And so the Pope was brought up to the altar, and the | Stars BR ee, NW at, Dating 
prayers were said and benediction given, and as he was | 2. Soxeter oad, ton, Bafta: J, Brockton, 55, Prosper: 


returning a similar demonstration of affectionate enthu- 
siasm, more emphatic than before, accompanied him 


until he passed from the hall. 


Sue: “If every atom of the human body is renewed 
every seven years, I cannot be the same woman that you 


married. 
He: “I’ve been suspecting that for some time.” 


———_—_—$.2-—_—_ 


Important.— Where ye goin’, Johnny ?” 
“Don’t bother me. I’m a relief expedition, I am.” 
“ Are ye playin’ North Pole?” 

“No. I’m goin’ to the chemist’s for paregoric.” 


Bestow the “nimble nine ‘4 
this ? Give each poor ehild one my art 
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The Final War. 


The Story of the Great Betrayal. 
By Louis TRACY 


JILLUSTRATED BY ERNEST F. SHERIE. 


CHAPTER LII. 
Paris TAKEN. 


“Witt you not sleep, sir, for a little while?” said a 
member of Lord Roberts’ staff, as he gazed anxiously at the 
ecp lines and haggard expression in the Chief's face nd 
awomentary lull in the furious artillery duel that h: 
been in progress all day between the Forts de Buc and 

'[esy. 
ari were seated in a hauls pest building within the 
frst-named fortification, and been eagerly scrutinising 
a complete plan of the southern defences of Paris which 
was found in the Commandant’s quarters. 

Long had they pondered over different expedients, until 
the English general’s weary eyes, which he had not closed 
in rest for thirty-six hours, refused for the time to carry to 
his active brain the meaning of tho lines and dots and 
<haded sections that signified so much, yet were so complex 
jo their minuteness, 

“Try and lie down for at least au hour,” urged his 
sympathetic companion. “ You may break down to-night, 
avd think what that means tc us. 

Lord Roberts smiled—so pleasantly that for an instant 
the shadow of overpowering responsibility was driven from 
nis brow. 

' “It is very good of you, Everett,” he said. “I will 
follow your advice if you tell me what rest means.” 

Rest, with his iron grip on Paris, with 400,000 British 
troops even now making preparations for the supreme 
effort of the campaign, with half a million of frenzied 
cppenents bracing every nerve to repel the blow which 
they knew must fall that night—rest, with the thoughts of 
the civilised world centred upon the undertaking to which 
he was committed—reat under such conditions could only 
he found in reckless abandonment to all-engrossing work. 

To strive to court sleep would be but to yield to mad- 
dening anxiety. 

So Colonel Everett did not press the point, nor did he 
attempt a definition. 

After shading his eyes with 
his hand for a brief space, Lord 
Roberts continued : 

“Saussier, of course, is 
cramming every available man 
into Southern Paris between the 
Seine at Point-du-Jour and the 
Pont National.” 

“That may be regarded as 
certain,” assented the other. 

“It is the best thing he 
can do, in our interest.” 

“MaylI ask why youthink 
80, sir? ” said Colonel Everett, 
somewhat surprised by the 
remark. 

“ Because his troops will 
fearn more easily the full details of last night’s operations. 
What should you think, Everett, if you knew that when 
darkness fell you would be attacked by a courageous enemy 
whose mere coming meant death, by some mysterious 
device, to every combatant encountered ?” 

“Well, sir,” said that officer with a laugh, “for my own 
part I should look to you for orders.” 

: The Commander-in-Chief waved aside the compliment. 

Under such circumstances,” he replied, “I fear that my 
ouly plan would be to head the first regiment detailed to 
meet the assault.” 

“If that be Saussier’s notion,” said Everett, “ our men will 
oblige him readily, for he is as big as the side of a house. 
They can’t miss him.” 

At this moment the conversation was interrupted by the 
entrance of Lieutenant-General Alleyne. 

“Tcame along to assure you,” he explained, “that the 
Special Service Corps is eager to be at work again. My 
chief difficulty has been to keep out the crowdsof volunteers 


to fill our small list, and tells me——” 
ei * uy aren’t you in bed?” demanded Lord Roberts 
ddenly, 


“In bed!” The divisional leader spoke as though he had 
Rever heard of such a locality. 

“Yes. Be off at once and get some hours’ sleep. A nice 
mess we shall be in if you are knocked up to-night. And 
tell Massy the same thing. Not another word, please. See 
ue here at ten.” 

His lordship evidently feared that his companion might 
Sy something when Alleyne had retired, for he added per- 
emptorily : “ Get me the le states, Colonel Everett, from 
every division to hand, and ask the Intelligence Depart- 
a re # to Senriy mark on a sketch map the present location 

every brigade.” 

Colonel Everett met the Adjutant-General outside. 

Don't say a word to the Chief about his looking tired,” 


he whispered, “ or he'll snap your head off.” 
The Adjutant-General got safely away, and was succeeded 
by Harington. 


Now, Lord Roberts had a soft place in his heart for the 


handsome from whom all traces of his 
rah dackinatat net aenironred, and as he really felt 
ore he geet graces J enough : 
Te you would recommend. I 
ee sleep, but I want a pick-me-up.” 
. eddy eer his superior, and noted hia utterly worn 
pearance, usual, he came straight to 
“If I were you, sit be said, “I would fg good 


greatest of jo to this fund I subscribe, 
With the areata, ot esters fresh air to imbibe; 


let aah a us 


The Chief was delighted with the notion. 
struck him. By rummaging around they discovered the 
materials, and when a blissful moment of relief had come 
from a liberal application of cold water, his lordship sud- 
denly cried : 

“ Had another letter from the girl to-day?” 

Harington was ready this time. 

“Yes, sir,” he answered. “ Irene is a marvellous woman. 
I don't believe anyone but herself could have gota note 
through from the hospital depst to-day, or even found out 
where I was, But it turned up all right an hour ago.” 

“ Did she say anything special 2” 

“Only that she hoped I would not be hurt during the 
street fighting in Paris to-night.” 


» “Ah, she thinks we'll get there, then. Anything else?” 


“ Nothing of general interest, sir.” 

If anxiety blended with confidence and happy augury 
was thus to be found within 
the British lines, a very different 
stato of affairs obtained in the 
beleaguered city. 

Four of the five great railway , 
termini on the north bank of the 
Seine werecrowded with terrified 
fugitives. Pretence was now 
thrown to the winds, and dis- 
tracted men, resolved personally 
to stay and give their lives in 
defence of the capital, were 
nevertheless madly endeavonr- 
ing to dispatch their loved ones 
to places of safety. 

Appalling scenes occurred at 
the Gare de |’Est and Gare de 
Vincennes, which were thronged 
with frenzied multitudes, and matters became so serious 
that at last the railway authorities imperatively demanded 
nilitary protection, and refused to send out any more 
trains. 

These things became known in the Chamber of Deputies, 
which, with the Senate, was in perpetual session, and 
Ministers quailed before the furious interpolations hurled 
at them from all quarters, without order or decorum, 
or semblance of debate. 

At last M. Bourgeois managed to gain a hearing. He 
had the courage of his convictions, and uttered that which 
was in all men’s hearts, but which none had hitherto dared 
to speak. 

“M. le Président,” he cried in ringing tones, “ France has 
been led into abyssmal depths of folly by the incapacity 
and wilful arrogance of her self-styled rulers. This is 
a war of individuals, not of nations. These soldiers 
thundering at our gates are the avengers of a crime; our 
citizens, who are being shot down in the streets by their 
own brothers, are the sad victims of a ministerial blunder. 
Shall no one save France? Is my life to be taken as a 
traitor because I proclaim these awful truths? Be it so, J 
will die cheerfully if thereby my voice shall prevail in the 
cause of my oppressed and distracted country !” 

A fierce outburst of denunciation drowned his speech, 
but he stood coldly impassive through it all, and it was a 
highly significant fact that when a member of the Extreme 
Lett rose and moved the adjournment of the Chamber 
until 9 p.m.—it being then six o’clock—there was hardly a 
dissentient. 

The representatives of the people wished to take counsel 
with cach other before they committed themselves in open 
debate. 

When the House reassembled, it was noted that neither 
M. Bourgeois nor M. Hanotaux were present, which was 
odd, for between such antagonists rapprochement was surely 
impossible? It was even rumoured that they had met to 
fight a duel forthwith, but reasonable men scouted the 
suggestion. . 

Meanwhile some comfort was taken from the sensible 
appeal made by a subordinate Minister. He asked members 
to give their support to the Government at least until the 
morrow. The Chamber would not adjourn throughout the 
night, and half hourly bulletins of a thoroughly authentic 
nature would be issued. 

All knew what this statement signified. An attack was 
expected that night. If it was successfully repelled the 
Government would still strive to grapple with the situa- 
tion. If not—ah, who could say what would happen ? 
General Saussier was more energetic than ever. 

He felt sure that the Porte de Versailles would be the 
ultimate objective of the British advance, and he placed the 
district between the Fort d’Issy and Vanvres in such a com- 
plete state of defence that even under the demoniac con- 
ditions of the previous night’s fighting, anything like a 
sustained assault would be out of the question. Still un- 
informed as to the exact nature of the weapon used by the 
English—which, as Lord Roberts surmised, was discusacd 
with bated breath by every human being in Paris—he 
realised its properties sufficiently to endeavour to minimise 
it by preparing huge bonfires at every available point, and 
these were to be lighted at the first sign of an attack in 
toWhen, therefore, two divisions of the British Army came 
in touch with the French outposts a little before midnight 
some very desperate and determined fighting took place 
without any definite result being achieved. 

The Chamber of Deputies were cheered by the report 
that their soldiers were holding the position with splendid 
effect, and Lord Roberts was almost unmanned by the know- 
a that his Dente troops were suffering 60 grievously 

a nt hope of success. . 
"Their lesion waits spend themselvesand Bement 2 the 
opeless task of striving to carry an impregnable position, 
pee were in reality contributing as fully towards the 
ultimate victory as were the gallant comrades whose 
happier lot it was to first surmount the inner line of the 
fortifications. : : 

For Alleyne’s and Massy’s Special Service Corps were 

now marching swiftly towards the real point of the attack, 
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It had never | through the suburb of Montrouge, with its triple roads to 


Paris by the Portes de Chatillon, d'Orléans, and de Mont- 
rouge. 

News of their progress reached Geueral Saussier at his 
station in the Rue de Vaugirard shortly before one 
o'clock. 

Three small forts en voute had been captured with the 
sanie exasperating ease that had accompanie 1 the attack on 
their mighty neighbours twenty-four hours earlier. 

Quick to scent the new danger, the French Commander- 
in-Chief galloped along the Boulevard Lefévre and 
Boulevard Brune, followed by his staff. Collecting all the 
available troops in the locality, and ordering two divisions 
which were bivouacked in the Parc Montsouris to come up 
at the double, he flung open the three gates and poured 
thousands of men into the congeries of houses and gardens 
that make up this well-known suburb. 

In so doing he unwittingly created the very conditions 
desired by his adversaries. 

The astounding effects of the electric rifle, to call it by 
its common but inaccurate title, were soon demonstrated 
when a hand to hand struggle commenced. 

At Vanvres and Issy, where the combatants wero equal 
in arms and valour, the loss was heavy on both sides ; and, 
if anything, the French had the better of the fray owing 
to the strength of their position. 

But in Montrouge the odds were entirely in favour of the 
British. Strivetopictare what it meansin a battle whenevery 
shot fired on one side cannot fail to maim or kill an opponent. 
There was no opportunity for faulty markmanship. The 
Englishmen were now so wholly imbued with belief in their 
invincible weapon that they were as cool and methodical in 
action as though they were going through the manual 
and firing exercise on a barrack square. There was no 
hurry or confusion, or indiscriminate firing. The more 
nervous their foes the more rapidly they fell. Line after 
line of determined assailants withered before the all- 
devouring rays of piercing light. Men were mortally 
struck, they knew not how or whence. They strove madly 
to burat through the deadly zone of death that environed 
them, but a planet might as well seek to depart from its 
predestined path through space. 

Hours afterwards, the majority of the attacking force 
found that their hands were badly blistered with the heat 
of the rifle barrels, but of this they knew nothing during 
the stress of the fight. 

General Saussier, impetuously urging on his men to stem 
the steady progress of the British, was unconsciously giving 
effect to the views expressed by Lord Roberts in the case 
room of the Fort de Buc. He was now convinced that the 
sustained conflict at Vanvres was but a feint, and that the 
real attack was being delivered here. 

But he also realised that the end had come, so he spurred 
onward his powerful charger, whilst he shrilly vociferated : 
“En avant, mesenfants, en avant.” Better to die in front of 
the walls of Paris than live to sce his beloved city again 
occupied by the foe. 

The momentary glare of a French volley revealed his 

igantic frame to the eyes of an officer of the 42nd, who was 
Siteating the fire of his men. 

“Shoot the horse!" he shouted in the ear of a brawny 
Scot, who was about to cover the general's colossal frame. 
The order came just in time. A second later the powerful 
animal which carried the Governor of Paris jumped into the 
air, with a bullet in his brain, and crashed to the earth with 
his unwieldy rider. : 

It was sufficient. When General Saussier regained his 
breath and his senses two hours later, he was able to 
sample some Scotch whisky, and take an intelligent interest 
in the mechanism of the 
new rifle, which was ex- 
plained to him by an old 
acquaintance, Major Haring- 
ton,ex-junior military attaché 
at the British Embassy. 

Within a fow minutes after 
the fall of the French Com- 
mander-in-Chief, the Colonels 
of the 42nd Highlanders, 
the Royal Fusiliers, and 
the 18th Royal Irish, which 
regiments respectively led the 
three avenues of approach to tho 
walls, perceived that the psycho- 
logical moment for a resolute ad- 
vance had arrived. 

Unable to communicate with or see each other, they were 
individually led at tho same timo to form this conclusion by 
the obvious demoralisation of the troops to which they were 
opposed. — 

For, truth to tell, the incident of Rouen had repeated 
itself. 
itera best soldiers in tho world are the most difficult to 
control when reason and discipline alike fail to hold men to 
their duty. 

Stupefivd, frantic, demoralised by the supernatural 
method of the British attack, the battalions which Gencral 
Saussier had hurried into Montrouge were now rushing 
back into the city by the three gates through which they 
made their exit. When fet See made an effort to raise 
the drawbridges and barricade the double entrance to each 
gate, they were ruthlessly cut down by the infuriated 
masses of men who saw their only avenue of escape from 
death thus threatened. - ; 

Heedleas now of the flying enemy, the three British regi- 
ments raced along the chaussées to find their progress 
practically unhindered, and each set up a wild yell of 
triumph as they found themselves within the walls. 

Which of the three was the first to enter Paris is a 
question that cannot be determined here. It formed a fruit- 
ful subject for discussion at mess dinners for decades. In 
the canteens of Aldershot and tho h it led to many 
a darkened optic and damaged nose. @ newspapers of 
the respective countries vehemently declared that national 
prejudice alone prevented the others from admitting the 


in the country, a dinner and tea— 
ren this Is ee ter a modest 9d. 
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claims of England, Scotland, or Ireland, as the case 
eet be, tothe distinguished honour of having first gained 
the interior of the city. 

Even Lord Roberts shied at a definite decision. 

“The leading ore of General Massy's division,” 
ran the words of his famous dispatch, “entered Paris 
simultaneously, so far as can be learned, about 1.25 a.m.” 

This nice point did not trouble the Chamber of Deputies 
when the news came by telephone, from the Station de 
Montrouge, that the Porte d'Orléans (‘a tremendous argu- 
ment in our favour,” said the Fusiliers afterwards) had 
been forced, and that British troops (undoubtedly a mixed 
force of Highlanders and Irishmen) were even then 
advancing along the Avenue du Maine. 

But a check was now experienced. 

Lord Roberts had laid his plans entirely upon the presump- 
tion that the assault would be effective. What would happen 
were it otherwise, he never asked himeelf, for that way 
madness lay. 

When Major Harington taxed the eplendid powers of his 
hunter to the utmost in the delirious race back to the spot 
where he knew he should find the Commander-in-Chief, the 
latter was even then superintending the advance of the 
relief divisions. 

He kept on pouring brigade after brigade into Paris, 
and sent Harington k as quickly as he had como to 
ascertain if a ing movement towards the Porte de 
Versailles had been efficiently carried out, whilst other 
aides were dispatched with imperative orders to Generals 
Massy and yne te entrench themselves in-the streets 
between the Boulevard d’Italie and the Ruo de Vanvres. 

So implicitly did Lord Roberts trust his lieutenants, and 
80 important did he deem the work of expediting the march 
of the reserves, that it was not until 3 am. that he 
personally entered the city by the Porte de Montrouge. 

Stabborn and peraistent street fighting had been in pro- 
grees during the interval. As the first faint streaks of 
daylight rose over Paris the position was still critical and 
dubious. The whole of the fortifications from the Seine at 
Point du Jour to the Porte d'Orléans were in the poseession 
of the British, but the men were almost exhausted by the 


enough to meet the demand. 
miraculous cry: “ The Fall of Paris,” there came a shock 


es 


and trembled, and even the ps ees compositor affected 
agitation. For a telegram of supreme importance had just 
arrived, and the battle of armed men was changed now into 
a battle of journals. Who should be the first to announce 
the news to an unsuspecting world? 

“England is saved!” exclaimed the too impressionable 
sub-editor of the Evenrina News as he read, in feverish 
excitement, the tantalising tape. 

“ Never you mind about England being saved,” obeerved 
his superior firmly, throwing away the end of his 
eighteenth cigarette, “ what 1 got to do is to scoop the 

oN!” 

— It was a hard, unsym- 
= saying; but it was 
usiness. e 

And everyone proceeded 


to scoop. 

Who shall describe the 
contest in all its alterna- 
y tions of hope and despair, 
its fluctuations of failure 
and success? If the Sun 
was first at Piccadilly Circus, 
“a the News reached Totten- 
3. ham Court Road three 
minutes befcre. It was the 
Ecno’s boast that the 
inhabitants of Shepherd's 
Bush would have remained 
unenlightened for hours 


save for itself, whilst the pallid Star gleamed proudly and 
solitary at Clapham Junction. 
judge trained in Jubilee handicaps and Royal Hunt Cups, 
could determine which newspaper first rounded Cheapside 
or touched Charing Cross, or triumphant gained the Bank— 
although it was the boast of the News that it accomplished 
this last feat by half a neck. ~ 


But no one, other than a 


Nor did it matter. The machines could not print fast 


As first was heard the 


of bewilderment which was followed by a wild rush for the 
papers. With shaking hands and beating hearts, the 
excited crowds seized thein and tore them wildly open. It 
was true! There, beneath prodigious headings that sprawled 
half down the column, was the brief but all sufficing 
paragraph. ; 

“Last night Field-Marshal Lord Roberts, under cover 
of a feint towards the Seine, made a strong attack upon the 
southern lines of the fortifications of Paris. The attempt 
was completely successful, and early this morning the city 
fell into the hands of the British troops. The President of 
the Republic has capitulated and there is now cessation of 
hostilities.” 

Perhaps —in Paris—but in triumphant London 
there was fierce fighting for the newspapers. No one 
gave heed to the price demanded. Shillings, half-crowns, 
even sovereigns were tossed to the happy newsboys by 
exultant citizens who now learnt for the first time that 
England’s power was supremo and her mighty empire safe 
beyond possibility of attack. As the news rushed along, 
the tension of public excitement became stronger and 


heavy marching and the strain of the fight, whilst fresh 
troops were still swarming across the river from the north 
and north-east. 

When his lordship reached the front at the Gare de 
Sceaux it was more has probable that the advancing day 
would witness another big battle, and the outlook was any- 
thing but promising. Indeed, were the issue left to the 
army, France was still defiant and even dangerous. 

But other elements were at work, and in the ultimate 
clash of events they inated. 

At 2.80 a.m. the Government had resigned. A Ministry 
of Conciliation was“hastily formed, and at 3.15 a.m. an 
officer bearing a flag of truce rode down the Boulevard 
Raspail bearing a letter from M. Bourgeois, countersigned 
by the President of the a ome which he handed to Lord 
rte. 


“For the sake of our people 
and of yours,” read this brief 
m e, “let there be peace.” 

“Is M. Bo is the Premier?” 


} gaid his lordship. 
“Within the hour,” was the 


a 
“Tell him, then, that I will 
meet him here within half-an- 
hour,” said the British Com- 
mander-in-Chief, “and com- 
municate to him the demands 
of England, if he be empowered 
to accept them.” 
In less than the allotted time, 
the President and M. Bourgeois both made their appear- 
ance. 
_It was no season for diplomatic fencing or laboured 


civility. 

“My instructions are definite and explicit,” said Lord 
Roberts, when the two notable were introduced 
to him. “I can offer no terms save those of unconditional 
surrender.” 

“TI can only ask you to spare France,” said the President. 
“She is not to blame, Punish her rulers if you will, for I 
am chief of them.” 


gai ' 
“ England and America,” 


= ape lied Lord pe 
* onoura ibunal. I accept,” cried the President. 
“France ” said M. Bourgeois. : 


ir innumberable ‘buses, and rolled by devious 
routes from all points of the compass to the City. 
was an omen in the placid of the day, did they but 
mow it. For the war was last over, and 
universal peace—reigned over the entire world. last 


The wildest evidences of rejoicing were to be 


stronger. 
observed. Everything was forgotten, all business laid aside, 


no word spoken save on this marvellous and glorious news 
which breathed peace and prosperity once more upon & 
stricken and suffering people. 

There was complete and absolute derangement of traffic 
and business. No one wanted to go anywhere. No one 
wanted to do anything. Where each one learned the news, 
there he stayed in efger discussion and warm felicitations 
with such strangers as he met. The approaches to the City 
were thronged with crowds reckless of time and place, 
feeling nothing but the pulsations of a common patriotism 
and the common joy of a national deliverance. 

News is sometimes laggard in its flight, and with broken 


ip 

dreams, pie the slumbers of St. John’s Wood, fluttered 
the placid bosom of Brixton, and, even in the indefinable 
solemnity of Finsbury and New Barnet, brought irregular 
and disturbing agitations. The tumultuous swirl of excite- 
ment in the City sent forth its ripples to the outermost 
regions, and in a moment the six millions of greater 
London were convulsed with the same delirium of joy. 


Words are vain and ineffectual to paint certain moments 


t 
if to be away from the burn- 
ing centre of national re- 
joicing were unbearable. 

re was a fierce desire to 
take an individual share in 
Pe talk owned 

is unwont 

had at last cla 4 
London so torn and divided, 
80 scattered in its parte, so 
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of life—this inorganic city had at last become ne 
and homogeneous, All its private interests eee tee . 
the fervent heat of patriotiam into a common feeli: y 
Distinctions and differences were lost. The single im ri 
was to gather together, to express in one vast note is 0 
of ase exultation. os 
Thus there flowed into the centre of London creat ore 
anxious to catch the enthusiasm of others me os ot. : 
their own. Every face was bright; it was more than " 
happy city, it was a happy nation. iat 
Beyond all, the Mall—that noble boulevard that stret.,,. 
through St. James’s Park—was crowded with expec . 
throngs. Before Buckingham Palace a dense mass of p.. 
waited patiently with excited speech and much che yj:, - 
each one eager but contented, awaiting some sign of ree 
recognition. i 
And such sign was not wanting. When the Mini-t..-. 
had met as penny as might be, and with heartfil: 
thankfulness heard the news—oppressed in some cases by 
an emotion that was almost overpowering—the leavin. 
members of the Council of National Defence drove t,t}. 
Palace to give official tidings to the Queen. : 
Hence it was that at twelve o’clock those who oveupes? 
the roadway and stretched far down the lovely avenw: .: 
the Mall, had the satisfaction of seeing Her Majesty =}.p. 
upon the balcony with the Prince upon her right and {1} 
Wolseley upon her left, whilst around her were her Prin: 
Minister, Mr. Gladstone, Lord Rosebery, and Mr. Bal:uu: 
Deafening checrs rent the air, renewed again and asain, : 
with a bright amile Her Majesty bowed to her pu j'- 
It was a fresh evidence of her graciousness that she «ijn: 
forget the man to whom the splendid victory was mui:), 
due, and as she gave her hand to the Commaniler-in-'i: . 
who kissed it respectfally, redoubled enthusiasm previ) i. 
until the incident, almost overburdened with the steun.- 
excitement, was terminated by the withdrawal of the: 
party. 


~n 


(To be continued.) 
—_ po _______—- 


“How did you get the reputation of being su.'i .. 
great connoisseur of art?” 

“ Whenever I eaw a picture that seemed to m2 pn. 
ticularly ridiculous I declared that it was sublime.” 


a § Se : 
His Previous Existence.—Gutherz: “ Look her. 


Zapfer, do you believe in the transmigration of souls’ 
pfer: “No; do you?” 

Gutherz: “ Most certainly I do; and I am thorouchly 
convinced that I was an ass at the time I lent you thu 
£10 note.” 

a 

Wouupn’r Geatiry THem.—Mr. Bangs: “ Don" 
you think we'd better pull down the parlour blind-: 
We shan’t be home for ten days, you know.” 

Mrs. Bangs: “No, indeed. we put the blind- 
down half the women in town whom I know wii. 
ecramble round to leave their cards. I’m not going: : 
gratify them in any such way.” 


ee fe 


ForcisLE Borrowina.—Sympathetic visitor i> 
prisoner): “My good man, what brought you here?” 

Facetious pris ner: ‘‘ Borrowing money.” 

“ But they don't put people in prison for borrowir < 
meh 
“ Yea, I know; but I had to knock a man dows thre» 
or four times before he would lend it to me.” 


A_TRIP_TO_ PARIS. 


Rre you taking } 
WTI rere $ Three Days ae 


+ 8 Holiday? § guy iy... £2 l2s. 64. 


THe arent success of our trips to Brussels, of which partic]: 
appear below, have led as to enter into arrangements wits 

essrs. Thos. Cook and Son for an alternative tour to Puri. 
Leaving London on Friday night, from London Bridge or Vis 
toria, travelling vié Newhaven and Dieppe to Paris, passence? - 
will arrive there on Satarday morning. 

Breakfast, dinner, and will be provided on Satud yan! 
Sunday, and breakfast and dinner on Honday, visitors returst + 
Monday night, and arriving in London on Tuesday morning. | 

The tourists will travel third class by rail; those who prel 
second class will be cha an additional ten shillings, wil e 
the further gum of five shillings first-cless hotel accommo:latie: 
can be obtained. These prices include conveyance between th. 
railway and hotel on arrival and ped ig yo from Paris. 


The accommodation provided found to leave nothin 
that could be desired. All applications for tickets mus’ ~ 
made to this office, stating the date for which they are req" 5 


and inclosing the necessary amount in postal orders. 


: FOR A VISIT TO THE SCENE OF THE BATTLE 
£2 OF WATERLOO AND BACK - - 


ith Messrs. Th. 
SPECIAL arrangements have been made wi fe roatiurs_ ct 


will travel third class by train and secon! ' 


aad 


. street in- lar Mf 10s, 
different to the next one—like some grotesque animal Ot taken ie mee ale Hearn ofie stati 
that has a hundred nerve centres, each self-sustain- Che doe ie erick they are required, ond vecloeing i in pos 
ing and independent in a large measure upon the main seat | orders. 

You'll give some ‘d ehild 
One day of rapture ! 


e=090 2. Mw 


te 


Radia ise Oi Oia te dn aa 
3 . seca aoe 
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FICTION. 


WHACHT A LACHT ABOUT A 
YACHT. 


One day a maiden and a youth 

Named Montmorency—her's was Routh— 
Were standing both upon the quay, 
A-watching ships upon the suay. 

“T’d like to go upon a yach‘,” 

The muiden said, ‘Oh, such a lacht; ” 
“My darling,’ said her gallant beau, 
“Upon a yacht, then you shall geau.” 

So stepping quickly from the spacht, 

They very soon were on the yacht. 

While they were out upon the ocean 

A storm came on with t commocean, 
The wind shrieked loud, and straightway through 
The skip a hurricane it blough. 

* Now lads, your best, be sure und do,” 
The captain cried unto the cro. 

The maiden fair clung to her beau, 
Because, you see, she loved him seau. 

The captain said: “ Now pray be calm, 
There’s no occasion for alalm, 

We'll do our best to save the yacht, 

And if we don’t may I be shacht.” 

Like niggers all the crew did work, 

Not one of them his share did shork, 

And though the sea was mountains high, 
Each man resolved to do or digh. 

And then around the maiden’s waist 

The gentle youth his arm he plaist. 

The maiden liked his arm to touch, 
Because she knew he loved her mouch. 
And by-and-bye the ocean great 

Calmed down, and looked quite nice and streat, 
And when they reached the landing pier 
The maiden said she felt so quier, 

So neppig from aboard the yacht, 

On to the land once more they gacht. 

And while they stood upon the quay 

She whispered: “ No more yacht for muay.” 


———q$~).___. 


Burst FROM BonpaGg (A NoveL).—He was immured 
in the darkest dungeon beneath the castle moat. 

“If Thad only a saw, a file, anything,” he moaned as 
he looked at the solid bars across the solitary window. 

Then an idea struck him. 

His face brightened up like a warehouse conflagration. 
_ Rapidly pe over his supply of collars which had 
just come from the laundry, ie selected one fitted for 
his purpose. 

Five minutes later the great middle bar of the window, 


dexterously severed by the sawlike edge of the laundered 
collar, fell apart. 


He was free! 
—s fe 


AN ACCIDENTAL SHoT.—Last summer Butterwick’s 
brother spent a few weeks with him. He owned a 
‘pistol stick” which he carried about with him loaded ; 
but when he went away he accidentally left it behind, 
and without explaining to Butterwick that it was 
different from ordinary walking-sticks. 

So, one afternoon, a few days later, Butterwick went 
out to pa ids farm to look at some stock and he picked 
up the walking stick to take with him. When he got to 
Keyser’s, the latter went to the barnyard to show him 
in extraordinary kind of a new pig that he had developed 
by cross-breeding. : 
be Now that pig,” said Keyser, “ is fifty times better 
rae ther } ig in the world. Take ae any war 
ou please he’s the most gorgeous pig anywhere about. 
Fat: Why, he’s all fat. There's ET lesa ti him. He 
sut anything but a solid mass of lard. Put that pig 
hear the fire and in twenty minutes his naked skeleton 
would be Serving tees ina puddle of grease. That's 
* positive fact. Now you just feel his shoulders.” 

_, Then Butterwick lifted up his cane and gave the pi 
* poke. He poked it two or three times, and he ha 
Just oe : 

" That certainly ig a first-class pig,” when he gave it 
‘nother poke, and then somehow the pistol in the stick 
‘ent off and the pig rolled over and expired. 

K What in the mischief did you do that for?” exclaimed 
cyser amazed and indignant. 

ny Joit for? Ididn’t do it! This thundering stick 

load: \pe2e2 made out of an old gun barrel, with the 

ie left in. I never had the least idea, I vow, that 
‘ere was anything the matter with it.” 

; pats pretty thin,” said Keyser. “You had a 
fe ge against that pi because you couldn’t breed one 

fim, and you ki ed him on purpose.” 

, ae 8 perfectly ridiculous.” 

.__- J maybe it is; you'll just fork over £40 for that 
Piece of pork if you laabe? 
Tll see you in Dutch Guiana firet.” 


com} ing the pig. The case is 
ie Wes UP in a few days; and Butterwick’s brother 
h Teady to testify about his stick. Butterwick 
‘nself now walke with a crutch, 


Women anv Buroiars.—Woman’s horror of house- 
breakers is as much a pat of her nature as her antipathy 
for mice, or her love of silk stockings. She isn't respon- 
sible, and when cruel men jeer at this feminine failing, 
they should be made to realise what inhuman monsters 


be are 

he fear of burglars at its worst stage is akin to 
death itself. A woman will be slee ing sweetly, dream- 
ing, perhaps, of forests of summer hate that can be had 
for the picking, when a sudden noise arouses her, and 
the first thing she knows she is shivering and shudder- 
ing like a hunted criminal, and her heart is pounding 
after the fashion of a steam-engine. 

She hears a tiny creak. In a second's time she 
convinces herself that the villain is in the next room. 
She sees his victim swimming in gore, and vividl 
pictures the masked outlaw as a bearded individual, 
well supplied with firearms. 

Another slight creak. Then she knows that: the 
burglar is working on the lock of her door, and that it’s 
only a matter of a few moments before her life will not 
be worth the value of the curl papers in her head. 
She waits in breathless suspense, not daring to move 
or breathe. 

She thanks a merciful providence that made her 
remember to hide her pearl ring in the soap dish, and 
hopes that the burglar will trip over the chair that she 
placed before the door of her room and break his neck. 

Another creak, and then there is a slight rattle, as of 
jingling of skeleton keys, accompanying it. At that 
she plunges her head under a pillow and recalls 
Desdemona’s pitiful death. 

She catches her breath in sudden gasps and digs her 
finger. nails into the bedclothes. 

Her heart has ceased to hammer, and she recollects 
once reading of a woman who died from fright. 

Her forehead is bathed in perspiration, and her body 
feels cramped and corpselike. 

And then—she wakes up, and it is morning. 

The sun is shining in a golden roadway across the 
floor. She looks out at a tiny field of blue sky, 
surrounded by fleecy-white clouds, like a torquoise set in 
a circle of pearls. A rattle of the window-sash recalls 
the experience of the night. She sits up in bed and 
says emphatically: “My dear girl, you are an 
idiot.” 

But the same tragedy is rehearsed the very next 
night. 

—————$—_ <> $- 


RIGHTS OF PEDESTRIANS.— Winks: “ What are you 
carrying that horn about for?” 
Jinks: “That’s to blow when I want bicyclists to get 


out of my way.” 
—— << 


PROSPECTIVE GENEROSITY.—Mamma: “Tommy, 
why didn't you share your peach with Dolly?” 

‘ommy: “I gave her the stone; if she plants it she 
can have the whole tree.” 
———— 

DisTREssED YouNG MotTuHeER (travelling with a 
crying infant): “ Dear me! I don’t know what to do 
with this baby.” 

Kind and Thoughtful Bachelor (in the next seat): 
“Shall I open the window for you, madam ? ” 

—_j—__. 

Mrs. Tucker: “ Now, Charley, one of two things 
musthappen Either you will have to leave off smoking, 
or you must let me buy your cigars myself. You men 
know so little about bargains.” : ; 

Charley (without hesitation): “I°ll give up smoking.» 

a 


Ir takes a business man to describe a costume to his 
wife. A busy son of commerce, after seeing a very 
taking dress on a very taking young lady recently, 
informed the partner of his joys that: “It was fine. 
The dress was made of some kind of cloth, with some 
sort of trimming. It was sorter lilac or shrimp pink in 
colour, and had for a waist some kind of basque that 
was indescribable. She wore one of those hats you 
sometimes see on women, and altogether gave an effect 
that I wish you could have seen.” 


Everyone is Saying ~ 

That Pearson’s Magazine for July is the best number that 
has yet been issued; 

That the illustrated article on Manchester and Salford is 
of astounding interest ; and igs 

. Ha Furniss has never done anything er 
aa his aeeh of the social life of the House of 
Commons; i ex at 

“ Christopher Columbus of Mars” is an excellen 

a ny the article on Camille Flammarion ; and 

That this account of the great astronomer makes most 
interesting reading ; ; 

That tho “ White Slaves of England” is a series that is 
likely to stir up considerable commotion in certain 
quarters ; and ; 

That it would be worth paying anything to discover the 
name of the ambassador who is revealing “ Secrets of 
the Courts of Europe” to Mr. Allen Upward ; ; 

That three complete stories, and a number of other articles 
make up a marvellous sixpennyworth ; and : 

That Melody, the companion magazine, ought to be bought 
by every musical person. 


FACTS, 


IN all the world there is in coin £716,521,000 of old, 
£808,5-40,000 of silver. 

Frvuir wrapped in brown paper will stand fifteen 
degrees more cold than if not thus protected. 


It is now a misdemeanor to throw upon any road in 
New York State, glass, tacks or any sharp substance 
likely to injure bicycle tyres. 

THE most curious paper-weight in the world is eaid to 
belong to the Prince of Wales. It is the mumnified 
hand of one of the daughters of Pharaoh. 


Some of the tops with which the Chinese amuse 
themselves are as large as barrels. It takes three men 
to spin one, and it gives off a sound that can be heard 
several hundred yards away. 


A WHITE object of any size can be seen in sunlight at 
a distance of 17,250 times its diameter; that is to say, 
if it is a white ball a foot in diameter it can be perceived 
at a distance of 17,250 feet. 


A sTATUE of President Kruger will soon be erected in 
Pretoria. It will be forty feet high, and will represent 
the Boer statesman in the quaint garb, tall hat included, 
which he affects on Sundays and special occasions. 


THE Sultan of Turkey not only has a rigid censorship 
of the Press, but he has ordered that no newspapers be 
published until the afternoon, so that the censors will 
not have to forego their morning nap in order to 
supervise them. 


Runaway horses are unknown in Russia. No one 
drives there without having a thin cord with a running 
noose round ‘the neck of the animal. When an animal 
bolts the cord is pulled, and the horse stops us soon as 
it feels the pressure on the windpipe. 


WHEN a eettler in the North-West Territory wants to 

o to Ontario to be married, the Canadian Pacific 
Railway sells him a matrimonial ticket at the usual 
rate, and, on presenting the return coupon and a 
era certificate, he is entitled to free transport for 
his bride. 


THERE is an easy, simple way to tell if a diamond is 
genuine. Make a small dot ona pies of paper with a 
lead pencil, and look at it through the diamond, If it 
shows but a eingle dot the diamond is genuine. If it 
shows more than one or the mark appears scattered it is 
false, no matter what it cost. 


A man hanging by the neck thirteen days and nights 
was the attraction at a Parisian café recently. The 
doctors, however, stopped the performance at the end of 
the fourth day, the man being in a critical condition. 
His name is Durand. He attained notoriety some time 
ago by standing on a pedestal at Marseilles for twenty- 
eight consecutive days. 


Ba toon racing is the latest form of petty gambling 
in Paris. A number of toy balloons are set off at the 
same time, each bearing a post-card having on it the 
umpire’s address and a request to the finder to note the 
time and place of the balloon’s arrival. Bets are paid 
and the stakes awarded on the results of the replies 
received within a week. The balloon that travels 
farthest in the shortest time gets the prize. 


A woman who died recently used to boast that she 
had not spoken to a man for over thirty years, and 
another was equally jubilant over the fact that she had 
lived twenty-five years in one house without ever a man 
crossing the threshold. But probably the bitterest 
man-hater of modern times was an Austrian woman, 
who, at the time of her death, was engaged in developing 
a plan for the wltimate extinction of the whole male 
sex. 


By shaking the eggs of the common pike double 
monsters may be produced, and Mr. J. A. Ryder has 
given good reason for concluding that the double gold- 
fish of the Japanese, some of whieh have two heads, 
others two tails, were originally produced in this way, 
and fixed by artificial selection. Mr. Ryder is of opinion 
that the tendency to produce monstrosities becomes less 
and less marked the higher the development of the 
animal. 


A UNIQUE law is still in force at Stratford, in Prussian 
Pommerania. A paragraph of the police regulation of 
1840, which is still being enacted, reads: “ Smoking in 
the streets or promenades of this town is positively 
prohibited, violators of this law being punished by a 
fine, or eventually by a number ot marks the fine 
amounts to.” Upon the strength of this law some 
reactionary friends of the blue laws have recently 
hauled a number of respectable citizens before the 
courts. The magistrate, having no choice, had to fine 
every one of the accused parties, because they all freely 
admitted of having smoked in the streets. 


T hereby pout that the premium in respect of PEARSON'S WEEKLY 
£2,000 RAILWAY INSURANCE has been paid wp to yer B5th, 
1896, and that thercfore every purchaser of PEARSON'S EKLY is 
insured with this Company against Fatal Railway Accident to the eatent 
of TWO THOUSAND POUNDS, under the conditions named in the 
Coupon on page 7. 


“General Manager for the 
Ocean Accident and 
Guarantee Corporations 


A new story by Miss Winifred Graham has just commenced in SHORT STORIES, An exciting serial by Mr. G. Manville Fenn will appear shortly. 


“4 Be, dhe, 
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POACHERS’ WILY DODGES. 


ComPARATIVELY few people know exactly how the 
professional seta to work, or the extent to 
which his midnight depredations will be carried on in 
the quiet woods during the months between now and 
November. As a matter of fact, poaching asa profession 
is gradually dying out in this country, partly owing to 
the increasing severity and widening of the game laws, 
and partly to the fact that many of the gentry nowadays 

_ do their shooting in Scotland or abroad in preference to 
maintaining expensive preserves at home; but, neverthe- 
less, there are thousands of men and women who 
expect to make a profitable thing of it before the winter 
comes round, and a considerable portion of the game in 
the various markets will have found its way there 
through illegitimate channels. . 

Pheasants’ eggs are the first item to which the 
pores annually pays his attentions, and to obtain these 

runs rather dimroparticapte risks. The ogee are 
p‘aced for hatching purposes in amall coops about 
the gamekeepers’ houses, and the slightest blunder will, 
as a rule, arouse half-a-dozen hungry dogs. The 
poacher sneakes his way over the ground, forces the 
coe one by one, kills the hatching-hens without noise, 
and truste to sheer luck to get away with his load as 
stealthily as he came. 

Once obtained, however, and if fresh, pheasant’s eggs 
pay handsomely. In the towns they will fetch from 
eighteenpence to two shillings per dozen, or the poacher 
can generally manage to dis of his haul at a fair 
pene to neighbouring gamekeepers without questions 

ing asked, simply because the latter are expected by 

_ their employers to make sure of a good show of birds at 
the shooting season. And so it occasionally happens 
that a keeper buys back eggs stolen from or picked 
up in his own preserves. F 
But it is in early autumn that the 


rofessional 
e has not 


er 
. and 


Into sie 

they go, and off steals the poacher. He is shooting 
a mile away before the keepers can reach the scene of 
the first theft. A thorough-paced poacher will repeat 
the snatch-and-run performance a dozen times in one 
night, and thinks — of lying half-an-honr in the 
fern while the keepers and dogs are searching for him a 
few yards away. 
But.there is a much more scientific and less hazardous 
ee ee ee oe It is 

ya 


keepers would ify to the tremendous made in 
ing from four to five shillings a 
ik ta a Deep Insoee es aee 

in a i usiness gense are not at 
oe r 


Comparatively little poachi on nowadays with 

regard to hares and ete hares ot Growing 

scarcer and harder to find ge! Alger while the rabbits 

fetch next to nothing now that “Ostends” gloat the 

market. Teeion, the ; oh Betection ans erent — 

* your systematic poacher won't waste time in sending a 

ferret through one hole while he waits for the rabbit at 

a i wk knows, when he ears te ears 

overnight, whether a keeper may not be waiti 

Sa aes eae 

is in this line, ver, by men 

who ae ot from town, ostensibly on rapid mr 

halt near some rabbit-warren and sending a trained 

Sop merone 36 for & rem Five times out of six the dog 

return with a rabbit in his mouth, and, moreover, 

he will lie in concealment until it is taken from him by 
his owner and trainer. 


ena Prey 


fa ee 
Suez: “And don’t you drink ?* 
He: “No, dear.” 
“Nor smoke?” 


“No.” 
“ And haven't any bad habits?” 
* Not one.” 

“Then you must learn some. 


I "t marry 
@an't have some excuse for i ot a aeaaaa 


Volume I. of PEARSON’S MAGAZINE is now ready. Han bound with gilt edges. Price 6s. 
j A splendid srennraton volume, . = 


 PRARSONS WEEKLY. 


HE GOT SQUARE. 


WE are all more or less familiar with that exasperat- 
ing class of individuals who seem to feel that the entire 
common sense of the world is centred in themselves, and 
that the rest of us are in need of guidance and direction 
in the simplest duties of life. ee 

Mr. B—— was a yom — as this kind. 5 Nom 
alwa infully profuse in detaila regarding anything 
he wished pe He had a parrot, of which he was 
excessively fond, and when he was about to go abroad 
for a few months, leaving his bird behind him, he bored 
and exasperated his family and friends with senseless 
details regarding the care of the pees and his last 
words, screeched from the deck of the steamer that bore 
him away, were: 

“Hi, Jim!” 

“ What ?” shouted the brother on the pier. 

“Look out for my parrot!” came faintly over the 
water. 

As if this was not enough, he had no sooner reached 
New York than he sent the following cablegram to his 
brother, who had assumed charge of the parrot: 

“ Be sure and feed my parrot.” 

On receipt of this the infuriated brother cabled 


a : 
“T have fed her, but she is hungry again. What shall 
I do next?” 
ee a 


WEARING FALSE NECKS. 


“THE use of the false neck is more common than one 
would naturally suppose,” writes a Paris correspondent. 
“It is worn by ladies who are too thin to look well with 
their necks entirely uncovered, and also by those 
who have delicate lungs, and so are forced to keep 
oo a and throat thoroughly protected from the 
cold. 

“I once saw one of these false necks worn by a 
Parisian belle who had just recovered from a severe 
attack of inflammation of the lungs. The dress was cut 
square in front, the opening (which was very wide) being 
only filled in with a single thickness of tulle, slightly 
frilied and met at the top by a collar necklace of pearls 
fitting closely round the throat. Under this slight 
veiling of tulle there was visible what was apparently 
the rose-tinted flesh of the fair wearer. 

“ But I noticed that after she had indulged in a dance 
and came ting back to her seat, that‘part of her 
chest which was shown by the square opening of her 
dress never moved; it was not stirred in the least by her 
quickened breathing. My curiosity was aroused by this 
phenomenon, and on looking closely I could see how the 
thing was managed. 

“The falee neck was in wax, fitting closely to the 
breast, and met at the throat by the collar of pearls. 
Sheets of fiesh-tinted wax slightly softened in warm 
water to render them pliable are moulded upon the 
wearer's chest and shoulders by skilful 80 
cleverly that it is almost impossible to detect the decep- 
tion. It is said that five pounds is the charge for sridh 
beautifying.” 


A CITY PAVED WITH DIAMONDS. 


WHEN in the early seventies the four Kimberley 
mines were discovered, the innumerable diggers who 
rushed to the new Eldorado found themselves seriously 
handicapped owing to the scarcity of water. Water is 
indispensable to the successful working of diamond- 
iferous ground. “Dry sorting” as it is called, which 
the Kimberley pioneers were compelled to resort to 
during the first two years, involved a great loss of 
diamonds, thousands having been lost in this manner. 
The ground thus sorted e known as débris, 
huge mounds of which can still be seen about the 


mines. 
When Kimberley was created a ger ere! and 
roper roadways constructed, it was found that this 
vers made excellent pavement, and miles of Kim- 
berley streets were paved with this refuse from the 
mines. The ion of the mines in 1887, 
pier’ Apr pt Sonn pt io wanes it ey man7 
iggers out of work, ing a great distress. 
This camel siteatins fo ta deen to Oe dormant 
wealth of the Kim pavements. 


The Town Council decided to graduall: out 
rtions of the streete among the Escala this 
i to the present time. The pave- 

washed and sorted for 


loss entailed by the old dry. i cee let 
logs Soeiniy Deoven to 
pear 100 caret ammde have heen ound in this débris. 
As much as £2,000 worth of diamonds have been 


“Page lorena PW] 
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WHY SOLDIERS COMMIT S8UICIDE. 


THe unusually large number of suicides amongst 
soldiers which the newspapers have recently disclosed. j« 
a matter which the writer thought called for inquiry 
into the possible causes. Toobtain sdme information «)) 
the subject, he interviewed an old soldier, who furni-he.| 
the following particulars : 

“Perltaps the present time, being the soldi+y. 
‘season,’ has something to do with it, as that is the tin. 
if at all, when military life becomes unbearable, 4. 

| with civilians, drink contributes largely to the grues:i:u- 
, roll; but there is another factor quite unknown to. und 
therefore overlooked by, outsiders. : 

“In my regiment there were many men who weyo 
born in that or some other corps, whose whole life hil 
been spent within barrack walls—first as children, t]jon 
as band-boys or drammers, and from that into th. 
ranks. Outside the regiment, such a man is a we. 
child, and no one but a soldier can adequately realise his 
sense of utter loneliness and vacuity at leaving the only 
home he has ever known, the only friends he has ever 
had, and the only life he has ever understood. He 
naturally gets the blues, and sometimes it ends with li. 
taking his life; and they generally choose the weapns 
they are so well acquainted with, though they ar 
sometimes driven to odd expedients to effect tieir 
intention. 

“ Ball-cartridge is very strictly safeguarded. Fach 
round issued has to be accounted for, and punishimei:: 
follows the failure to do this, though blank ron). 
naturally do not get the same attention. So thi 
failing to obtain the deadly ball, one man substitute! « 
jag (a small rifle-cleaning instrument) for the Iull-:, 
and a blank cartridge drove it clean through Iii. 
Another man, being a sergeant-major, easily possess: :1 
himself of a ball cartridge. but was apparently it a 
loss to utilise it till he made a slip-knot ina piece at 
string, tied it to the trigger, put the muzzle to hi. 
head, and discharged the piece by inserting his tve in 
the knot. 

“ There is another noteworthy fact in connection with 
this subject, which is that one suicide invariably leads t» 
others in the same corps or garrison. You will have 
noticed how half-a-dozen have happened in one smi:!! 

lace recently. I remember the same thing occurring 
in a cavalry regiment at Aldershot; there were six or 
eight in as rep A nipen The only thing to stop th» 
epidemic is to shift the corps to a fresh town. 

“The following little episode throws some light on the 
matter. 

“Shortly after I joined, and had been_immensely 
impressed with the first funeral I had seen, I was whist- 
ling the ‘Dead March’ quietly as I groomed my hor=«. 
My music was rudely interrupted by a broom thrown at 
my head, and, ‘Here, stop that, youngster!’ from an 
old hand close by. I was then told that, though no- 
where written, there was a peremptory law in ‘ours’ 
rigidly tabooing that sublime composition on the 
express ground that ‘it tended to make men melancholy 
and led to suicide.’ ” 


ee fe 
BrEeakine rr GENTLY.—Foreman Giaws gang’: 
“It’s sad news oi hov’ fur Mrs. M’Gabarraghty. 
Yr husband’s new watch is broken. It was a foine 
watch, an’ it’s smashed all to Dong 
Mrs. M’G: “ Dearie me! How did that happen? 
Foreman : “ A ten-ton rock fell on ’im.” 


a 

Tae Way To REPRESS IT.—Stranger (in Texas): “I 
hear that the citizens of this place have resolved to 
allow the law to take its course in are oe hereafter, 
and any attempts at lynching wi be severely 
Cnlonal Gore: “Yes, sah; we ah tiahed of this law- 
lessness, sah; and he aged that attempts to do any 
lynching around , sah, will be taken out and 
hung!” 


Tar London Co tion, 22, Holborn Viaduct, 
E.C., have placed four “ Advance” bicycles at my disposal. 
and they will be awarded as prizes in the following compe 


(Q) For the 

m to parliament against 

or which can be had from the London Cycl nad 
(2) The best anagram on the words: “ Advance petiti:" 

to Parliament.” 


Py cling. P 
petitors may enter for one only, or all of the on 
titions. If they only wish to co for one prize, 3 iS 
cLE REVIEW roel te 
; if for two prizes, 10}d. f 
incloeed, seven stamps if entering oe. 


ach 


der to compete. 


must send their 
on 


* Competi- 


eg EET IE ae ee ~ 


WEEE ENDING 
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‘] BEG YOUR PARDON.” 


A civin word is the cheapest thing in the world. and 

et it isa thing which the happy rarely give to their 
‘nferiors. See the effect on a rouzh little street boy. 
The other evening a young lady abruptly turned the 
corner, and very rudely ran against u boy who was 
small and ragged and freckled. Stopping as soon as 
<i could, she tarned to him and said: “I Leg your 
perdon, indeed, I am very sorry.” 

‘be small, ragged, and freckled boy looked up in 
Jc:nk amazement for an instant; then, taki.g off about 
tirce-fourths of a cap, he bowed very low, smiled until 
Lis face became lost in the smile, and answered: “ You 
can hev my parding, and welcome, miss; and yer may 


run agin me and knock me clean down, an’ I won't saya | 


word.’ 

After the young lady pine on, he turned to a com. 
rvie, and said, half apologetically, “I never had any- 
one ask my parding, and it kind o’ took me off my 
feet.” 

eee eee 


PEOPLE WHO MARRY MURDERERS. 


“4 very remarkable fact in connection with 
noterious murders ia the number of persons who write 
to the accused while they are awaiting trial, and offer 
to marry them in tbe event of their being acquitted by 
the jury,” said a well-known criminal lawyer the other 


2 While Mrs. Maybrick was awaiting trial for the 
murder of her husband she received as many as seven 
offers of marriage, if I am not mistaken: some of them 
from men in fairly good positions. Whether it was 
merely a bid for notoriety or not, I cannot say. But 
the fact remains the same. 

“ Some time I was conducting the defence of a 
woman who bad knocked out the life of her paralytic 
husband with a flat-iron—a very favourite instrument 
of chastisement with the lower c 8, by-the-way—and 
during the few weeks she was awaiting her trail she 
received no fewer than nine distinct offers of marriage. 
One of the men, a in the town in which 
she had resided, wrote in the most tender terms and 
tones, and implored her to marry him in the event of 
her being acquitted of the charge—that of manslaughter. 
He even went so far as to pay me a visit with the object 
of getting me to extract a oe from my client, and 
after the trial, at which woman was sentenced to 
seven years, he wrote and renewed his offer, and said he 
would wait the seven years, and marry her when she 
obtained her release. 

“Mad? Very probably; but there seemed to bea 
method in his ma , and there was nothing suggest- 
ing insanity in his manner and speech. I belles e is 
still waiting. He writes to me occasionally, and 
implores me to get the woman out so that he may marry 
a of course I can do nothing, nor would I if I 
cou ” 


HOW GOLD IS BEATEN. 


Tue beating of tha innumerable little square pieces 
of gold which are used to cover domes and signs, and so 
on, forms a distinct industry in the 
gold trade, which employs a large 
number of hands, and requires no 
small amount of skill. 

The long, low building in which the 
work is carried on is filled through- 
out the day with the sound of ham- 
mers, On every side little boxes con- 

ining tiny rolls of gold are to be 
seen, which, although only ep 
an inch anda half in length, are eac 
intia ss worth about £10. The gold is re- 
ceived in bars one-eighth of an inch in thickness, an 
inch in width, and weighing 240 penryweights. This 
is rolled out into a ribbon thirty Pai in length. 

___It is then given out to the workmen in stripe measur- 
Ing seven yards, each of which is cut up into 180 pieces. 
These are now ready to be beaten out by hand. They 
are placed (protected by fine skins) in a tool known as 
the “clateh,” and are thoroughly pounded out on a great 
granite block eet in the ground in such a way that there 
is absolutely no vibratory movement, The process is 
repeated several times, the gold as it spreads being con- 
tinually subdivided until it is of the exact dimensions 


required. 
Id is beaten are so delicate 


e skins in which the 
that they will tear as easi 
are of so fine a 
continual 


a be obtained separately 
Covers for binding Votume I. of P' ce teats pert a gold design upon 


These covers are 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY, 


NEW AND STRANGE, 


Under the above heating we publish accounts of noe and 
curtous tnrentions and discoveries. Shontd any rea ters herve 
something exceptional of the kind ahich they world Uke to 
comninnicate to the world at larze, tee shall be 1 
they will make this the meliuin for doit J $9. 

T any reader of Pearsoy’s WEEKLY wishes to roniinmunieate 
with an expert regarding an idea for a patent let him write to 
the editor of this paper, marking the envelope Patenr. The 
letter will Le handed toa gentleman well known ia connection 
with patents, who will put himself in communication with its 


sender. 
{ 


BRICKS are now made with mortises and tenons in 
such a way that a wall cannot be spring outwards nor 
| cracked. 
THE “baby jumper" is the name of a new invention, 
| which is, in fact. an automatic ro-ker for cradles. The 
| Springs are so arranged that when the child makes the 
least movement the cradle commences to sway; in this 
way the rocking is increased in exact relation to 
the baby’s restlessness. 

CarRIacE shafts are being manufacturedof paper wood 
palp, in conjunction with iron, with a covering of 
leather. Patents for this invention have heen taken 
out in England, France, and Belgium, and it is claimed 
that shafts made of this material are unbreakable. 
Some of the shafts already in use in Paris ure greatly 
appreciated because of their cheapness and strength. 

Lratip fuel has been definitely adopted for the two 
| German coast defence vessels. Odin and /Egir. The 
fuel consists of hydrocarbons of great heating power, ita 
: principal element being products distilled from Russian 

petroleum, mixed with other oils. The evaporation is 

eight or nine times as powerful as with coal, besides 
which, the specific gravity of this fuel being much less 
| than that of coal, a much larger quantity can be carried, 
and hence the radius of action of the vessel is greatly 
increased. 
A saFE composed largely of cement, having wire 
netting imbedded in it, was tested recently in Germany, 
| in order to ascertain whether it is feasible to build 
| safety vaults of such material. The safe was placed on 
| blazing logs, which had been soaked in kerosene, and 
kept exposed for half-an-hour to a temperature of 1,800 
| 
\ 


degrees Fahrenheit. When the eafe was opened the 
contents were entirely uuinjured, and a maximum 
thermometer was found to have made a record of only 
85 degrees inside the receptacle. 

A NEW ambulance carriage has been invented by Dr. 
Honig, of Berlin. It is not drawn by horses or men in 
the ordinary way, but is propelled by cyclists, and 
consists of a kind of litter resting on a frame with five 
wheels, three in front, in the form of an ordinary 
tricycle, and two at the back. The drivers accordingly 
sit one at each end of the litter, which is covered with a 
removable roof, with little windows and a pneumatic 
bell, so that the patient can communicate with the 
drivers. Beneath the litter are boxes for dressing 
material, instruments for first aid, and so forth. 


A NON-COMMISSIONED officer, who is at present serv- 
ing and does not wish his identity disclosed, has sent 
me a clever little invention which he designates 
“Tommy's tobacco box.” It consists of an ordinary 
oblong tobacco box, with a place for matches and a 
knife ingeniously let into the back of the box, the latter 
forming the handle ; as very many soldiers, I understand, 
have a preference for “twist” tobacco, which has to be 
cut up and shredded before being smoked, the knife, 
being always handy, should prove a useful adjunct. To 
anyone who may be interested in the idea I shall be 
pleased to give the name and address of the inventor. 

Mr. H. Linpen, secretary to the Naples Zoological 
Gardens, has made a boat which is said to induce the 
waves as well as the wind to propelit. Mr. Linden took 
the fins of the porpoise as his model, and construeted, after 
many trials, a boat with metal fins fixed fore and aft on 
out-riggers, which will travel in the teeth of the wind 
faster than any other tack. The inventor claims that 
with a trial boat fourteen feet long he has run without 
sails or oars, at the rate of three miles an hour against 
the south-east wind in the Bay of Naples, and very 
nearly as fast against the north-east wind, the former 
causing always more sea than the latter. The apparatus 
can be easily fixed upon any boat. 

THe idea of using blotting-paper instead of bath 
towels is a decidedly unique one, but a vomipany has 
recently been incorporated in the United States to 
introduce this innovation. They have patented what 
they call a blotting paper towel, and nar-ant it to he of 
far ter value to the ordinary individual than any of 

he bath towels ever invented. The new style of bath 
towel consista of a full suit of heavy blotting-paper, 
which, though thick, is extremely pliable, and can be 
put on the bedy with but very little difficulty. All that 
is necessary is for a person, upon stepping out of his 
morning tub, to array himself in one of these suits, 
and in a second he is as dry as a bone. 


——————— 
To Those Who Write. 

£2 2s.a column is paid for articles of every length and 

every kind published ‘in P.W. This is a higher rate than 

any other weekly paper offers. It amounts to 6d. a line, or 
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THE HAPPIEST PLACE IN EUROPE, 


THE happi-st place in Europe is said to be Klinzen- 
berg-on-the-Main. It is the one prosperous spo’, where 
everyLoly has work and an incume, and where there 21 
no taxes, either local or imperial, because the income «if 
the municipality suffices for everything, and leaves u 
bonus for distribution besides. 

Happy Klingenberg! It is all due toa little wiasdoin 
and foresight on the part of its local administration 
meny years ago. There are valuable beds of fireclay in 
the neighbourhcod, and these the municipality had the 
prudence not to sell to make the fortiunes of ctier 
people, but retained for the benefit of the town. The 
profits pay all taxes, and the inhabitants get the surplus 
divided among them. Young men going into the army 
received this year a present of fifteen marks each. 

The ordinary inathiod of unthrifty municipalities is to 
throw all their advantages away in water and va3 supply. 
coal-fields, public lands, and many other etceteras. 
which are utilised Ly companies, and the taxes mount 
up toa dizzy aggrevate eventually. all because nobody 
looked ahead with public spirit at the commencement «if 
common enterprise. 


—> f——_____ 
A BURGLAR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


“TaLk about the elaborate precautions taken ly 
burgiars,” said a Scotland Yard man to one of our con- 
tributors, “I had in my possession a short time ago a 
note-book Lelonging to a notorious and expert Lurylar. 
and I can assure you the harmless-looking thing—it was 
an ordinary penny laundry-Look—was quite a revelation 
to me, experienced as I was. 

“ On the first page was a well-drawn plan of a gentle- 
man’s house in Hatupatead, and on the pase facing were 
exhaustive notes in cypher of the locks and window. 
fastenings, the hour at which the household retired for 
the night, which rooms they occupied, and mae similar 
facts that must have been exceedingly difficult t, 
collect. On three other pages there were plans of three 
other houses with notes carefully compiled, and in one 
case large pieces of furniture, such as sideboards, t2bles, 
and pianos, were indicated, + eres their exact 
positions in the house to which the plan referred. 

“ At the end of the book there were notes of the tools 
that would be required by the burglar to manage each 
job, and mentioning the hkest time, and how the 
constables worked those particular beats. 

“Now, all these plans and facts must have taken 
months to collect, besides involving the risk of exciting 
suspicion, and perhaps getting locked up. In the case 
where the furniture was marked in the plans, the 
burglar must have got into the house on some eae 
or other, for he could not have got such details out of 
the servants. 

“No; all his trouble and patience were wasted, for he 
was arrested for another job before he could work any 
of those mentioned in his note-book, which was, by-the- 
way, found upon him at the time of his capture.” 


242. 
ARE YOUR BUTTONS EVER ON? 


“JT was thinking, sir,” he said as he hesitated at the 
door of the old gentleman’s private office, “ that I'd like 
to marry your daughter.” 

“A noble girl,” said the old gentieman reflectively. 
“I don't know how I can spare her, but I suppose I'll 
have to some time.” 

“ Yes, sir; quite right, sir, and I'd like to have her— 
except—except—you know I’m not rich, sir.” 

a r know it,” replied the old gentleman, “ Lut you are 
drawing a fair salary, and I don’t require wealth.” 

“TI am glad of that, sir; but I was thinking that 
—that she isn't experienced in honsehold matters.” 

“She isn’t,” said the old gentleman; “but she's a 
wonderfully pbespring girl” 

“ Yes, sir, and I think a great deal of her; but if I 
take her to a home of her own I’m afraid it would be 
hard—very hard. She was educated for a rich man’s 
wife, and wouldn’t-——” 

“ You're partly right,” interrupted the old gentleman. 
“But let me tell you something about that girl. She 
went to my chest of drawers a couple of days ago to get 
something, and there was a pair of trousers inside. 

“Yes, What of it?” 

“ One of the buttons was gone.” 

“ And she—she——” . 

The young man was so agitated he could not finish 
the sentence. 

“ She noticed it,” said the old gentleman. 

“ Noticed it herself ?” 

“No one said a word to her about it.” 

“But she—she didn’t——” 

“Yes, she did. She sewed the button on.” 

“Please, sir, say ‘Yes,’” pleaded the young man, 
“and—and if she'll have me, let us name the day in the 
near futare. And grant me one other favour.” 

“ What is it?” 


uscrip “Don’t, please, don't let any other man know 
ica wind: Th word Mee nh pa pon Bi about the button until after the weddmg. I don’t want 
clearly meres on the wrapper, and stampe to cover tbo tabs any saree 

from this office. 
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__ HOME NOTES. 


IsoBEL will be glad to answer, in this page, questions of 
general interest upon household matters, so far as space 
permits, Envelopes should be marked Home Nores. 


rom are tly improved if boiling water 
Sh ps ig aed ie em half-an-hour before 
they are sent to table. 

. are not always at hand when re- 
Corkecrews quired. When this is the case use 
an ordinary screw with a string attached to pull out 


oorks. 
ee mn 
To Preserre Peas. one os poor ints 


7 bottles or jars, and cover with saturated brine. Have 

j a film of oil on the top of this toexclude theair. Before 

boiling the peas, es in warm water for an hour to 
extract the salt. 


Tar on your Serge Dress 


Apply with a flannel successive applications of 


“SS 


may be removed 
by this method: 
turpen- 
tine, naptha, and benzine. If the stains are very old 
they should be thoroughly rubbed with flannel dipped 
in salad oil; this softens the tar, which will afterwards 
yield to other treatment. (Reply to BoaTEE.) 


. ° repared at home from this recipe 
| Mixed Spice val be found very superior to any 

that can be bought ready ground and mixed. One 
| ounce of allspice, one ounce of cassia buds, quarter of 
\ an ounce of cloves, one ounce of ginger, four blades of 
| mace, twonutmegs,and halfanounceof cinnamon. Grind 
j 


all these in a spice mill, pass twice through a fine hair 


ee 


sieve, and place in tins for use. 


SS Take a large-sized lobster 
Stewed Lobster. ana remove the flesh from 


the shell in as pieces as possible. Divide the 
tail in half, put with the fish to be cooked, but not 
. the @ @ good gravy, add a glass of 


Iodine Stains on Sheets, {,2° bpced 
dent, will readily yield to this treatment, which has the 
advan| of simplicity. Place the stained part ina 
saucer with Game water to moisten it, and lay on 
it sufficient "s earth to make a thick paste. Let it 

tie for about three hours, and at the end of that time, 
should the marks not be eradicated, rinse in cold water 
and repeat the process. (Thanks to A. L. M.) 

is ve 


This Way of Serving Oatmeal ¥, vt 


for children or invalids who object to the ordinar 

farinaceous foods. Take a dessertepoonfal of sd a 
place it in the morning in a tumbler, and fill up with 
new milk. Let it stand all day, and take it for supper, 


= ears ee ag before going to bed. The grains 
will be softened by their ein ths mil and 
can be eaten with 4 spdon. is is said by its advo- 
cates to be a specific against neuralgia and is also 
recommended for sedentary folk. © ; 

2] . should be made without 
~ Raspberry Vinegar iss of time from this 
pry a One pint of white wine vinegar to two pounds 
of fruit, let it stand twenty-four hours, then press it 
all through a sieve, add two pounds more fruit to the 
juice, and let that stand twenty-four hours longer. 
Ze pee! ae pounds of loaf ge to each 
. ahr re oe oe jar in a 
ca | saucepan water over w e juice 
es. boils remove all scum. Leave this till cold, Then 
&, bottle for use and eeal the corks. It is impossible for 
j ed pt Dat il iol gor allen Nel 

receiving the queries, therefore I must ask my readers 
to give me time to answer all questions. in their turn. 


(Reply to X.X.) 
ie 
, » 4. are apt to get in one’s way, but it must be 
= Skirts acknowledged that they are undoubtedly 
} becoming. At the same time, there is no point in 


wearing two or three underskirts, which not only 

= tend to hinder one’s movements, but 
become uncomfortably draggled on a wet 
day, unless, ce, the wearer prefers 
her arm should ache, holding them up out 
of the mud. By wearing tweed knickers 
one may judiciously dispense with petticoats 
entirely, although some people wear an 
over one. But tweed is apt to be uncom- 
fortably warm at this season of the year, 


bd alpaca for the i i With this end in 

= view, pattern No. 2000, post free, 64d.,asketch 
of which is given, has been modelled. There is a dee 
sloped band at the waist, at the base of which the bac 
portion buttons on, as shown in the sketch. 
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in most cases, by the 
@ piece of flannel. 


will very quickly remove any stains from 
(Reply to 


of beef marrow, six ounces of lard; 
cool oven till dissolved, then strain t! 


and I would instead adviee the use of: 


NOVEMBER. 


to Saco Dake 
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Stains on Brown Leather Boot® “i, 

use of matainten spirit on 

Two or three apP ications may be 

, but as a rule I have foun aig eee spirit 
rown boots. 

EADER.) 

The Odour of Onions, 1s, sa “i 


leasant, and those who do enjoy the t vegetable 


in a salad, etc., do not like to renounce it entirely. To 
get rid of the unpleasantness, therefore, take a cup 
of strong black coffee. Iam also told that a drink of 
sweet milk will completely purify the breath. (Reply to 
ADOLPHUS.) 


Take one pound of flour, 
two ounces of butter, a 


Breakfast Scones. 


pinch of salt, an egg, and a teaspoonful of baking- 
powder, with as m 


milk as will make the whole into 
dough. Rub the butter into the flour, add 


a 

Fst and galt, and lastly the milk. Roll the 
wixture out, cut into eight three-cornered pieces, and 
bake in a quick oven for twenty minutes. 


the curtain 


To Cleanse Your Chintz, fre, ey com the 


loose dust, brush carefully with a soft, long-haired 
brush, then wipe 
over with dry bread breadcrumbs. ‘Treated in this 
way, you will find your curtains equal to new when put 
up again. When the chintz is really too dirty for this 
process, send it to a chemical cleaner, who will return 
it equal tonew. (Reply to X. Z. N.) 


it with a clean flannel and rub it all 


such ne you _ Lat make at beans 
may be prepared as follows: One poun 
a plate these in the 
rough a piece of 
coarse muslin into a large bowl. Have a large saucepan 
half full of boiling water on the fire and stand the bow! 
in it, add a pint of olive oil, and stir it for an hour with 
@ piece of stick. When cool scent with essence of 
lavender or bergamot, and place in pots for use. (Reply 
to MaRIaANNE LANG.) 
rather an expensive 


This i 
Bakewell Tart. recipe. If you wish it fora 


large dish double quantities will be required throughout. 
Gently melt a quarter of a pound of butter, add to the 


Pomatum, 


Aare of four well beaten eggs, and beat till nearly cold, 


en add four ounces of white sugar, the beaten white 


of one eee: and enough essence of almond to flavour. 
tl 


When mixture is cold, pour it intoa dish to about 
one inch in thickness, and bake for an hour in a steady 


oven, (Reply to Saux.) 
» Scald and three-quarters 
Tomato Souffté. ofa sein ripe toma- 
toes, remoye the hard centres, and beat the remainder of 
the fruit toa pulp. Season with pepper, salt, cayenne, 
and a little lemon-juice, or tarragon vinegar. Pour into 
a lined saucepan, add a heaped dessertspoonful of corn- 
flour, and stir over the fire till the mixture boils, and 
continue stirring until perfectly smooth. Place in a 
basin, and when cool mix in the whisked yolks of two 
eggs, and lastly the whites beaten to a stiff froth. Pour 
into a small fancy pie-dish and bake five or ten minutes 
in a sharp oven. rve immediately. 


To Cleanse Pig's Feet ae eae oa 


First take a small deep pan, nearly fill it with boiling 
water, and let it come to boiling point before standing it 
back a little. Putin four or five trotters ata time, stand- 
ing them upright in the water, which should just cover 
them. Try these in two or three minutes, if the hair 
slips off easily remove them and clean as quickly as 
possible. Ifthe hoofs do not come off, put back in 
the water for a few moments and they will soon be 
removed. When all are cleansed, singe, wash, and 
scrape them. Cook until tender, but not so as to 
cause the feet to fall to pieces. When cooled a little 
slip out the bones, and use the meat in any way you 
wieh. (Reply to Ina.) 
eve 


The Importance of the Larder ™,,,¢f% 


is not always realised as it should be, and, consequently, 
the health of the whole housebold suffers. cae mee 
arranged house the larder should be thoroughl: 
ventilated, dry and airy, and, where possible, pea 
be on the north side of the house, and not placed 
anywhere to suit the convenience of the builder. 
There is no doubt that this very important room 
would receive more care if people realised the 
wer of absorption of gases, which is possessed 
by both cooked and uncooked foods. Stagnant air 
is conducive to putrefaction, whilst air in motion is 
gencosllz dry, so it will ba seen bow it is to 
ve a good current of air where food is kept. If any 
of my readers find themselves placed in a house with an 
posmiahls antes I strongl ete 
angi ‘e and suspend it in an airy position. Farther, 
I would remind everybody not to keep game, either 
furred or feathered, in a larder with other food. . 
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this aspec 


will be found a ve 


urge them to procure a 


Pads for Carpets ™ 
should be scattered with 
under the 


A North Room 


the insects which cluster in t! 


Salts of Lemon ‘ity 


ison in 


On Baking Fish. 


WEEK ENDING 
JULY 18, 1896. 


be made of shrunken, 
Lge ae which 
pepper an id snoothly 
carpets. The pepper is useful in keepi 

under the carpete. eeping away 


should have yellow or bright 
brown : 
the effect of sunshine ; avoid blue and any cold colour j1; 
t. Have all window curtains short enou:h t. 
clear the floor when drawn back. (Reply to A.S.) ~ 


To Clear Vegetables of Insects. 


brine of one pound and a half of salt to one gallon of 
water. Into this place the vegetables, with the stalk, 
uppermost, for two or three hours. This will destroy 


hangings to produce 


Make a 
strony 


he leaves, and they will 


fall out and sink to the bottom of the pan. 


be made at home ::s 


wa : Mix thoroughly to. 
gether one ounce of cream of tartar and half an ounce of 
oralic acid.” This must be placed in a bottle, corke: 
tightly, and marked poi ee letters. 
children are allowed to handle ttles, the silt. 
e lemon should always be kept under lock ani 
ey. 


Where 


Like all other branches o! 
cookery this depends 
greatly on the attention to trifles. One constantly hear: 
cooks say that baked fish is quite uneatable; «1 
inquiring into the method of cooking, one discovers that 
the importance of a very hot oven is not known. The 
oven must be 0 hot that the door may be kept slichtly 
open to let off the steam ; if this is not done the fish is 


t to besodden. First wash the fish, and then dry it 


whole with 
and clear, or the fish will not be 


with flour, and with 
unless the oven be very hot, the 


a 

tLoronghly, and sprinkle thickly with flour. Butter tl. 
baking-tin, squeeze over some lemon-juice, and cover the 
aper. The fire must be hot, steady, 


well cooked. To serve. 


season the gravy with pepper and salt, and thicken it 


pe parsley. Hut 
cold air entering at the 


slightly open door will hinder the baking, and all other 
precautions will be of no avail in securing a good dish. 


Boned and Stewed Breast of Mutton 


almost as cold as hot. 


tasty and economical dish, which is 
First take a breast of 


mutton weighing three pounds, which must not have 


been join 


With a sharp knife detach, at 


or cracked in any 


way by the butcher. 
the cut side, the meat 


from the bone, holding the knife sideways. The meat 


must be well scraped from the 
flat boneless piece 
not be eaten. Beat 


bone. Spread out the 


meat, cut away any fat that will 
e meat with the rolling pin. Now 


make a mixture as followg: Six tablespoonfuls of stale 


breadcrumbs, one 
ful st 
= tables 
the herbs to a 
the breadcrumbs, binding 


of ewes 


ul of salt, quarter teaspoon- 
and a pinch of nutmeg. Place a tea- 
t herbs to dry before the fire, and chop 
nful of parsley finely; add one onion. Rub 
wder and mix the seasoning with 

all with one eg, Next spread 
the mixture upon the inside of the meat. Ro 


llup tightly, 


sew up the end, and bind round with wide tape, dredye 
thickly with flour. Set the joint either,in a hot oven 
or before the fire in a Dutch oven for twenty minutes. 
By this time two or three tablespoonfuls of fat will 


have melted out. Pour a spoo 


stewpan that will just take the 
quite hot, slice in an onion, 


nful of this into a 
meat. When the fat is 


brown it, add pepper and 


salt to taste, threequarters of a pint of stock or water, 


and one ta’ 


mful of ketchup. Stir well, lay in 


the meat, and simmer as ee as possible for two ant 


a half hours. Place 
strain and thicken the gravy, 
colour it if necessary, and 
pour over. Sprinkle with 
ps capers, and serve 
very hot. 


meat on a hot dish 


Larbel 
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THE LIMBRICK CLOTHING FACTORY, Ltd. 
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Q.R. HUTTON & CO., LARNE, IRELAND. 


WE WANT TO GIVE YOU A COPY OF 


THE DICTIONARY OF DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 


This invaluable book consists of 76 large 8vo. pages. It is a concise and handy 
alphabetical guide to medical science and useful information. Write at once 
(a post-card will suffice) and name Pearson’s Weckly. 


Musty Flavor 
DELICIOUS, 


WHAT THE BOOK TELLS YOU. 


If you are sick it tells you how to get well. | unable to pnt in much work or compass much 
If you are weak and emaciated and run down | exertion, it tells you how to stimulate the liver, 
with summer heat and langour, it tells you how | how to promote the flow of bile, and how to 
to vitalise and restore the system, and recover | leave you cheerful, buoyant, and_ healthy, 
strength, energy, and nerve force. If your| instead of being depressed, despondent, an 
liver is bad, making you heavy, sluggish, and | sick. 


Dr. Rooke’s SOLAR ‘ELIXIR.’ 


The Book tells you all about this wonderful, If you have Liver Disorder, or are sallow, 
J Indian restorative, about the celebrated Indian arepertio weak, nervous, or unhealthy—try maa Sasser) 
Herb Chirayta. it tells you bow Dr. Rooke's the Solar E xir, | It will invigorate you Se eS eee 
usiness is a contem; of Her jlesty the as no @ else can do. you w 
aoe. In 1897 the ¢ Queen will have r ed constitutionally, make you well, and keep von HIGH-CLASS 
TAILORING, 


that the EIFFEL TOWER LEMONADE 
can be supplied at this remarkable price. 

It is made from the finest lemons only that the 
world Produces. None genuine unless bearing the 
Eifel Tower Trade Mark. 

Ask your for it, or send 6 stamps fora 
bottle sufficient to make 2 Gallons to 


C. FOSTER CLARK & CO., 


Wo. 81, Biffel Tower Factory, Maidstone. 


Makes 32 Tumblers (2 gallons) of most delicious 
Home-made Lemonade. It is by concentrating 
the lemons in the orchards where they aro wn 


ty years, and Dr. Rooke's business will have well. For nerve attacks, anemia, and weak 
eday. So Dr. Rooke’s Solar Elixir is not vitalising medicine, and disease flies before it easure. 
one. of The new mushroom medicines, born like chaff before the wind. mreky a 
DR. BOOKE’ fae " “ae 
OCER FREE SAMPLE ore ini f all who have used it. It is 4s.64., and 11s. The larger sizes are chea = ll 9 
ASE TOUR eR FOR E P. ‘dood The Greatest of Restoratives. fin proportion than the smaller sizes, nee pty BL te My 


been established sixty years. Both telebrated blood, it has a wonderful power of building oP 
to-day and dead to-morrow or the day after. KE’S SOLAR ELIXIR is put DIRECT from the 
THE ORIENTAL PILLS ) wend 
a  * ‘ Value U ri 


their Jubilee in the same year, and almost the strength. It is essentially a restorative an 
i Manufacturer, Saving 
No! It hasa worthy repute behind it, and the up in small bottles, price 1s. 144., 2s. Od., all Middle Profits. 
MEN’S 
18. 


“FOR THE BLOOD 16 THE LIFE,” 


CLARKE’S 


WORLD-FAMED 


The Solar Elixir not being laxative in its | Moreover, being aleo alterative in their effect, 
effects, it frequently needs, when a constipated | they gradually and imperceptibly change the 
condition exists, the valuable aid of the Oriental | condition of the blood, and bring it to a pro 
Pills, As their name denotes, these pills are|etate of purity. This prevents eruptive 

from choice Eastern Balsamic In- | orders, and insures better health. 
fents, and they have great value inj DR. ROOKB’S ORIENTAL PILLS 
cleansing the stomach from all unhealthy | are put up in cireular boxes, price Ls. 134., 


accum heref. uickly relieve | 2s. 0d., and 4s, 
ee ae eadache, ba Coptiveness,| Both remedies are for sale by Chemists peo 


, Acidity, Flatulence, Drowsi- | Medicine Vendors all over the world. | 
Fred eed ohne Ate i ‘Appetite, &c. As a} Chemist who has not the new Is. 14d. size of 
general family apericnt they are much valued, | the Solar Elixir in stock will get it for you. 


DR. CHAS. ROOKE, LTD., SCARBORO’. 
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TWIXT EDITOR AND 
READER, 


THE special competition for readers abroad has been 
responded to by an absolute hurricane of letters from 
pwd aha of the world. To select the most interesting 

from the thousands which have come to hand has 

- been no task. The prize of £5 5s. has fallen to 
Mr. G. A. Walter, Klepdam, Vaal River Diggings, 
Cape Colony, whose contribution is published else- 
where, while P. W. will be forwarded free of charge for 

-. the next twelve months to Mr. F. ©, Fullerton, 
Paradise Street, Charters Towers, Queensland. Five- 

 and-twenty consolation prizes have also been awarded 
to the competitors whose names and addresses 
are published in another column. 


A CORRESPONDENT asks: “ Are women worse gamblers 
than men?” I know that correspondent. 
He is always setting traps for me. His one object in 
life seems to be to get me into disfavour with the. fair 
sex. But the truth must be told that as gamblers 
-one sees women in their worst light. The passion is 
not kA feminin re aulge mee out of ten se oe 

ers, and they in in the passion without, as 
a nib. doing Gherietixes much harm, without, that is 
to say, becoming demoralised. But the woman who 
bles seriously is consumed by the appetite. It 
fret excites, and finally absorbs her. coming 
engroesed, she can think of nothing else. The strain 
has its effect upon her appearance. The eyes grow 
; the face hardens, the hands tremble. The 
moet habitual gamblers at places like Monte Carlo are 
women. These women, who have lost their beauty 
and ons apenas: ae aia Som to mt we i 
responsibility. y 0! em make a living by 
snatching the winnings of other- players, They are 
as fierce as wild ani . For ten 
they will remain at the tables, pouncing on their 
grins, snarling at the croupiers who rake in their 
All the time they quarrel with those around 
them. In fact, it may be said they are no longer 
women; they are demons. 

Aunt ANGELIQUE, who has just moved into a new 
house, bas been told by a friend that valuable books 
should never be kept on high shelves, and she wishes 
to know whether there is any truth in this.——___—_ 
High shelves, as “ Aunt ameeligye has no doubt dis- 
covered, have this advantage, that they keep books 


out of harm’s way, and beyond the reach of inquiring 
strangers. But the nearer one goes to the ceiling the 


greater the heat of the atmosphere, and heat is 
injurious to valuable bindings.. It drys out the oil of 
the leather and causes the covers to . This is 
the secret of the present fashion for low book-cases. 
Books require good air just as much as human beings. 


T. E. D., writing from s.s. Arab, Odessa, says: 

Your readers may like to hear of as novel s use for, and 
curious a combination of, ‘‘ the Red,” ‘the Green,” and ‘‘ the 
Gold’? (Pearson’s Weekly, Tir Birs and ANSWERS) as can 
well be conceived. Our crew is composed of Mussulman natives 
of the Bombay Presidency, who for the last week have been 
celebrating the religious festival of the ‘‘ Moburram,’’ several 
hours Ng eer Ee: devoted to most fantastic singing and 

. _ To-dsy being the grand finale, they have had to them- 
selves. About 8 p.m. all hands went ashore in their best rig-out, 
eg ge eg er 

8, C) of man: waistcoats, 
gereest roe eii pants and red ali; re Every man had ao 

boo with s coloured fiag attached, and the two leaders bore 
one a large circular boo arrangement covered with coloured 
, the other a large model of a ship, the 
of split bamboo, the covering, sails, 
portions of our most valued friends, 
1t8_and ANswrgs, showing all three 
well-loved rong Mog gle Weekly flying from the mast head, 
Tit Brrs along side, and ANsweRs across the stern. For 
hours these have been madly waving, at by admiring 
Russians, and f the rallying point for the curious dancea 
of the dark-skinned tal, 


THE suggestion has come from a correspondent that 
an in’ ing article might be: prepared from the 
bond fide entries of a humourous nature in the visitors’ 
books of bétels both at home and abroad. A Prize 
of £5 is therefore offered for the best example that is 
sent in before July 31st. The name of the hotel and 
the date of entry-must both be given in every case. 

A. M. says: “Will you please explain through your 
editorial columns the exact aitérenoe teteeen a 
tornado and a cyclone?” The cyclone is 
mere child's play to the tornado. It covers usually 
from 500 to 1,500 miles, and the territory in the exact 
centre of the storm-swept area is comparatively calm. 
But the feenis which covers relatively a small 
territory, ii wer in its centre. This, 
which is the suost terete of all storms, may be from 
20 to 200 in width, and travel a distance of 
from 500 feet. to 200 miles. Tornados, even in 
America, are rare. When they come it is unex. 
pecredly: Eight or ten of them may appear ina bunch, 
and it is q 


a 
wools in various 


ctroaspore and dect ben 


Pearson's Lsbepeig, 


ours at a stretch 


likely to observe. Olouds form in the north-west and 
the ‘south-west simultaneously. If they are light 
their a) ce resembles smoke issuing from a 
burning building, rolling upwarde in fantastic shapes 
to great heights; sometimes they are a fine mist, or 
quite white like fog or steam. n these clouds are 
a deep greenish hue it forebodes great evil ; sometimes 
they are jet black. The extraordinary formation, 
mat the rapid movement of the clouds, strike some 
persons dumb with fear. As the clouds from the east 
and west approach they are thrown into the greatest 
confusion. Suddenly the funnel-shaped tornado 
cloud appears against the western sky, there is a 
heavy roaring which has been compared to the 

: eenege of a loaded train over’a bridge or through a 
unnel, This noise augments in intensity as the cloud 
approaches. It ie then too late to beware. 

THE two Oakey of £2 2s. and £1 1s. respectively, which 
were offered for the best photographs of slum children, 
depicting them in their everyday life, did not arouse 
much enthusiasm, although some of the results were 
excellent. The first prize has been awarded to Mr. 
A. Hughes, 3, Spa Hill, Norwood, 8.E., while Mr. E. 
Leé, Cullercoats, Rewonalie-gn-Ty me, is the winner of 

. the second. The winner of the Bank Holiday Photo- 

ph competition is Mr. A. Cogswell, 22, Newtown, 
rawtridie, Wilts, to whom a oi for £2 2s. has 
been forwarded. 

GREENHOUSER aske whether it is true that in any 
country a law exists by which neglect of one’s garden 
is made a punishable offence. T have never 
come across that country yet. Of course, this does 

not ee it from existing. There are.some places 

which are mean enough to play tricks like that on an 
editor. They hide themselves away in odd corners of 
the earth and whizz by so in as the earth turns 
around that you can’t see them. But a new law hag 
just been made in Utah, U.S., which almost answers 
“ Greenhouser’s ” question. This provides that before 
a certain date each year every orchard and vineyard 
shall be thoroughly cleaned of all dead leaves and 
débris, which must be cremated. If a man has only a 
simple tree on his property he is required to keep the 
swrounding grounds free of all matter that is likely 
to breed disease or insects injurious to its growth. 

A CORRESPONDENT signing himself “ Maximum,” asks : 
“What is the greatest distance that projectiles have 
been thrown from a modern gun? ”. The 
record is, I believe, a few yards over fifteen miles. 
This was the range of ab? monster 130-ton steel 
gun, firing a shot weighing 2,600 pounds. The 111- 
ton Armstrong gan has a range of fourteen miles. 
But ae these colossal weapons are unable to resist the 
shock of 100 firings, they have practically been aban- 
doned. The twenty-two ton gun hurls a shot twelve 
miles, and the discharge of the gun cannot be heard 
at the place where the strikes. A range of more 
than twelve or thirteen miles can hardly be required, 

and to obtain even that an elevation of nearly forty- 

five degrees is found to be necessary. 


THE winner of the benefit competition which closed on 
June 30th, is Miss P. M. Gardner, The Hospital, 
Biggleswade, Bedfordshire, whoee four line verse on 
the F.A.F. was considered the best of those sent in. 
The pre offered was a silver watch, but as the winner 
is a lady a gold half-hunter has been substituted, a 
change which it is hoped will be appreciated. 
AGRICOLA writes : “Is it true that fishes eat grass, and 
that their depredations are likely to become serious to 


the farmers P ” I have never seen fish en- 
g d in this pleasing occupation myself. But I 
eve it is a habit of theira all the same. Quite 


recently a rancher in the United States brought a 
claim for damages against the United States Fish 
Commission gn account of the introduction of carp 
into the rivers in his neighbourhood. He saya these 
fish are destroying his meadows by eating hie grass, 
and grubbing it up by the roots. When the water 
overflows they come up from the river,in thousands, 
ushing their way up where the water is only two or 
ree inches deep, and clearing off all the vegetation. 
To drive them away is impossible. 
Fifty P.W. penknives are this week offered for the best. 
’ ms on the words “‘Guilty Gold,’ by Headon 
” This is a new novel, the price for which is 6s., 
and, being a story of financial fraud and City crime, 


the title ought to lend itself to anagram pe All 
attempts, marked “ Novel,” must reach the office before 
Tuesday, July 21st. 


Naturatist.—The kangaroo is the best leaper among 
quadrupeds. It can cover without difficulty between 
sixty and seventy feet. 


Ir is a gallant subscription list to the Fees Ark Funp 
that we are able to acknowl below. In one week 
3,500 children are provided for; 3,500 . weary. 
little lives are brightened. Yesterday the most 
miserable, to-day they are the most fortunate children 
in the world. That.a few pence should make all this 
difference is extraordinary. There is something 
magical about this word—excursion. To escape from 


WEEK ENDING 
JULY 18, 1896, 


this is what a day in the country means. And it is ; 
the power of my readers to give every neglected | ‘tla 
mite in the whole country this pleasure, at the cost of 
a few coppers. That ie, perhaps, the most wonderful 
part about it all. No doubt there are some who can. 
not even afford the smallest sum. In this case they 
might, pechepe in writing to their friends inclose 4 
copy of the following letter just as it stands - 
Dear———, Can you spare 9d. for the Fresh Air F ‘ 
the aid of which 100,000 of the poorest slum Ailideow ee bd 
given a summer holiday? This sum pays for one child’s outin ; 
Including two meals. And will you eke three exact copics of 
this letter, including this last paragraph, and send it to threa 
friends to enlist their sympathy too. 
The money should be sent to‘ Fresh Air Fund,” 18, Honsiett t 
Street, London, W.C., and the amount will be acknowle:! ; 
Pearson's Weekly. 


Amount Previously Acknowledged, £1,766 19s. 5/4. 
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Grand Total (P.W.) - £1,908 18s. 1d. 
“Pearson's Weekly” Fresh Air Fund, 18, Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C. 


POSTAL RATES. 


Name of Publication. One Year| Half Year! 3 Months 


®& D. 8. D. s. 7 
Pearson's Weekly 8 8 44 22 
Home Notes ........ 8 8 44 22 
Short Stories 6 6 3 3 18 
Isobel’s Home Cookery............| 6 6 3 3 1 8 
Pearson's Magazire 9 0 4 6 2 3 
MOL Ody ecssscsscssseccossicrecerseaseesinica 9o0{|46 | 23 
Isobel’s Dressmaking at Home | 2 6. — ae 
Isobel's Fashions for Children. 26 i — 


ALL POST FREE. 
Offices : Henrietta Street, London, W.O. 
Registered Telegraphic Address— . 
“ HumoursomE, LONDON. 


are our Sole Agents in Sydnew 


Messrs, BR, 4. THOMPSON & Co. Brisbane 
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